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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HE Historical Society of Pennsylvania completed in December 

the celebration of its 125th anniversary. This is a reminder 

that organized historical activity in Pennsylvania is now well 
into its second century. It is very interesting to read some of the 
reports prepared and letters written in those early days with regard 
to plans for historical activity. They should remind us that there is 
really very little new about what we are striving to accomplish to- 
day. True, methods and approaches are different and involve modern 
facilities and techniques. But the basic objectives and the needs are 
the same as they were more than a century ago. 

The founders of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania were 
urgently concerned about the collection and the preservation of ma- 
terial pertaining to the history of the commonwealth. In fact, this 
was the major purpose underlying the organization of such a society 
in 1824. Despite all that has been accomplished in fulfilling this 
purpose, either upon the part of the society or the many other or- 
ganizations of state or local character which have come into being 
to implement the work in the intervening years, this remains still 
the principal problem confronting us. 

Solution of the problem always has been hampered by several 
factors. One has been, and still is, the difficulty of finding out just 
where historical manuscripts or other valuable source materials are 
located, and establishing satisfactory contacts with those who hold 
them. Of course it is easier to get about today than it was in 1824 
and actual visitation can be relied upon more largely than corre- 
spondence. The use of microfilm now makes it possible for indi- 
viduals or organizations to retain custody of original records and 
materials and still permit a photographic copy to be centered at a 
depository for wider use and greater safety. 

No use of radar or other devices has yet been developed, however, 
which makes it possible to locate the hidden treasures of history. 
The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission is spending 
thousands of dollars in collecting historical material on ‘microfilm. 
Scattered individual holdings of manuscripts, early newspapers, 
diaries, account books, and similar materials are sought out for this 
purpose. The Historical Society of Pennsylvania and many of the 
county historical societies are searching for every bit of source 
material which can be unearthed and added to their growing collec- 
tions. The search goes on, and those concerned with the problem 
realize that the need is more urgent than ever before because con- 
ditions of modern living tend toward destruction of old papers by 
making their continued preservation impossible. I hope every reader 
of this page will make it his or her responsibility to help in locating 
the rapidly disappearing source materials so vital to the future of 
Pennsylvania history. If you know of any person or any organiza- 
tion holding records or early newspapers which might possess his- 
torical value will you not write my office or that of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania? 















































Dr. BENJAMIN Rusu 


From an engraving in The American 
Universal Magazine (Philadelphia, June 13, 1797). 
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THE REPUTATION OF BENJAMIN RUSH* 


By L. H. ButrerFIeLD 


I 


NSTEAD of pointing out that Benjamin Rush was by 1800 the 
leading citizen of Philadelphia (which he was), or that he was a 
more famous and influential physician than any who have followed 
him in America (which is equally demonstrable), it will, I think, 
be more rewarding to hear exactly what some of his contemporaries 
said of him. 

The earliest impressions of Rush by contemporaries were re- 
corded while he was on his travels in Europe. In Scotland John 
Witherspoon, whom Rush wheedled into accepting the presidency 
of Princeton College, wrote that Rush was “a most agreeable young 
man” but that his addiction to “Strong and Superlative Expres- 
sions,” particularly on Witherspoon’s qualifications for the post in 
question, gave the writer no little “uneasiness.” Fresh from Edin- 
burgh, the young doctor of medicine quite delighted Benjamin 
Franklin, who rendered him important services in London and 
introduced him to friends there and in France. On his return to 
Philadelphia Rush bore letters commending his conduct and attain- 
ments from various persons of influence which led to his appoint- 
ment as first professor of chemistry in the College of Philadelphia. 
The most meaningful passage in any of these is in a letter from the 
great Quaker physician John Fothergill. Rush, he wrote, 


*Paper read at the meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association at 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, October 22, 1949. The author’s work in collect- 
ing and editing the letters of Benjamin Rush has been supported by grants 
from the American Philosophical Society, whose generous aid he wishes to 
acknowledge. 

* Witherspoon to Charles Nisbet, 25 May 1767; Samuel Miller, Memoir 
of the Rev. Charles Nisbet, D.D. (New York, 1840), p. 26. Witherspoon to 
Rush, 21 December 1767; MS., Princeton University Library. 
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has behaved himself in such a manner here, and pursued 
his studies with so much diligence and success, as entitles 
him to the approbation of his acquaintance here, and claims 
this testimonial of his worth from me. If he is not spoiled 
by too early an introduction to public favores, I hope he 
will long continue to deserve it. Difficultys at first setting 
out are often more instructive than a smoother progress. 
Not that I want to have difficultys thrown in his way, but 
let him acquire reputation by his own conduct, rather than 
by the too hasty suffrage of his Friends.” 


Writing in a reminiscent tone many years later, Dr. Benjamin 
Waterhouse said that Fothergill had often spoken of Rush “with 
approbation. . . . He said he sometimes attempted to moderate the 
sanguine temperament of the young American, but too ardent a 
politician.”* 

At the outset of his long career, then, we can think of Rush as 
a talented, energetic, self-confident, perhaps even pushing young 
man and an ardent defender of American rights. Sober John 
Adams, whose acquaintance Rush had made in 1774 when the 
Continental Congress first met, provided in his “Diary” an un- 
sympathetic but lifelike sketch of Rush in action: 


Dr. Rush came in. He is an elegant, ingenious body, a 
sprightly, pretty fellow. He is a republican; he has been 
much in London; acquainted with Sawbridge, Macaulay, 


Burgh, and others of that stamp. . . . He complains of 
D. [John Dickinson]... . He mentions many particular 


instances in which Dickinson has blundered; he thinks 
him warped by the Quaker interest and the church inter- 
est too; thinks his reputation past the meridian, and that 
avarice is growing upon him. Says that Henry and 
Mifflin both complained to him very much about him. But 
Rush, I think, is too much of a talker to be a deep 
thinker; elegant, not great.* 


Rush’s freedom of expression, a trait that makes his letters un- 
failingly lively, became notorious early. His friends, including John 
Adams, encouraged him to write to them because of it. Mrs. Adams 
reported to a friend in 1781: 


* Fothergill to James Pemberton, 16 May 1769; MS., Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Etting Collection. 

* Waterhouse to Joseph Willard, 20 August 1822; Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Proceedincs, XLIII (1910), 644-645. 

. yo _ of John Adams, ed. Charles Francis Adams (Boston, 1856), 
II, 427-428. 
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I saw by the last pensilvania paper under York News, 
that [the British] had got a Letter of Dr. Rush’s which 
they have promissed to print in the Next paper in which 
they say, he treats the Rebel Senate with great freedom. 
that both you and I can believe from former Specimens. 
Rush will care as little as any body.° 


All the same, it was a trait that made cooler heads mistrust him. 
“You know the man and can make proper allowances,” Charles 
Thomson observed to Richard Peters in transmitting an alarming 
bit of political news received from Rush in 1783." A few years 
later Ebenezer Hazard, who had been Rush’s Princeton classmate 
and his intimate correspondent until they quarreled for some un- 
known reason, warned Jeremy Belknap: “Take care how you 
commit yourself to your new correspondent [i.e., Benjamin Rush]. 
Neither his stability nor prudence are to be depended upon.’ 

It was a trait, furthermore, that got Rush repeatedly into diffi- 
culties. The capital instance is of course his letter to Patrick Henry 
about Washington’s deficiencies as a military leader—a monu- 
mental indiscretion which Rush regretted to his dying day. Being 
informed of Rush’s comments, Washington made some comments 
on his part which have stained Rush’s reputation indelibly from 
that time until this. 

Scarred as he was from his long fight with colleagues and 
superiors in the Continental hospital service, Rush emerged from 
the Revolution as Philadelphia’s leading physician. The Reverend 
Manasseh Cutler of Massachusetts, one of a long line of dis- 
tinguished visitors to Philadelphia who bore letters of introduction 
to Rush, set down in 1787 the best account we have of the physician 
at work. Rush had invited Cutler to attend him on his regular 
round of duty at the Pennsylvania Hospital. 


After we had taken a view of the Museum [wrote 
Cutler], we returned to the upper Hall, where several 
Physicians and all the young students in Physic in the 
City were waiting. Dr. Rush then began his examination 
of the sick, attended by these gentlemen, which I judged 


° Abigail Adams to Mercy Warren, 2 January 1781; Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, Collections, LX XI (1925), 164. 
®* Thomson to Peters, 10 August i783, ‘Letters of Members of the Conti- 
nental Congress, ed. Edmund C. Burnett (Washington, 1921-1936), VII, 256. 
™Hazard to Belknap, 3 February 1788; Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Collections, 5th series, III (1877), 15. 
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to be between twenty and thirty. We entered the upper 
chamber of the sick. . . . The room was exceedingly clean 
and nice, the beds and bedding appeared to be of a good 
quality, and the most profound silence and order were 
preserved upon the Doctor’s entering the room. There 
were only women, and about forty in number. Dr. Rush 
makes his visits with a great deal of formality. He is at- 
tended by the attending Physician, who gives him an ac- 
count of every thing material since he saw them last, and 
by the Apothecary of the Hospital, who minutes the Pre- 
scriptions. In every case worthy of notice, he addresses 
the young Physicians, points out its nature, the probable 
tendency, and the reason for the mode of treatment which 
he pursues. On this occasion, the Doctor was particularly 
attentive and complaisant to me, and seemed to consider 
me as a Physician. 

From this room we went to the next below it, which is 
in every respect similar. It is appropriated to the men... . 
Most of the cases were chronic, many of them swellings 
and ulcerations, and some of them very singular... . 
Their dressings were all ready to be taken off and exposed 
to view the instant the Doctor came to them. These he 
imputed to their drinking spirituous liquors, and did not 
fail to remind them of it.® 


Rush achieved his greatest fame, or notoriety, in the successive 
epidemics of yellow fever that devastated Philadelphia in the 
1790’s. Soon after the outbreak of the first and most serious of 
these, in 1793, Rush worked out a treatment that he was satisfied 
was effective, and he clung to his post in the stricken city in order 
to administer it. The treatment consisted of an heroic combination 
of purgatives and bloodletting. Ebenezer Hazard, who declined 
these ministrations from his former friend, wrote a vivid account 
of the epidemic and of Rush’s conduct during it. 


Rush [he wrote] has published a Nostrum. . . . He 
prescribes that, and bleeding in all Cases, and boasts lustily 
of his success. At the same time, it is a fact, that he has 
lost three of his apprentices and his sister out of his own 
family. He is a perfect Sangrado, and would order blood 
enough to be drawn to fill Mambrino’s helmet, with as 
little ceremony as a Musquito would fill himself upon 
your Leg. 


®W. P. and J. P. Cutler, Life, Journals and Correspondence of Rev. 
Manasseh Cutler, LL.D. (Cincinnati, 1888), I, 279-280. 
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He was called to a friend of mine, and directed 12 or 15 
ounces of blood to be drawn, and one of his powders to 
be taken; it was done. The next day, 8 or 10 ounces & 
another powder; it was done. The 3d day more bleeding 
& purging ; the patient having felt his own pulse, objected 
against bleeding as unnecessary. The DR pronounced 
“this opinion, one of the most dangerous symptoms in 
the Case; the disorder was extremely insidious ; the Case 
extremely critical; not a moment to be lost; send for the 
bleeder directly ;—In the mean time, take this pill, and if 
that does not operate in one hour, take this; you must 
be glystered to day ; but if you are not bled to day, I shall 
not be surprized to hear that you are dead tomorrow.” 
The patient declared he would lose no more blood; the 
DR declared he would no longer consider him as his 
patient ; left him to die, and the man got well.® 


This is the Rush who, according to William Cobbett, invented 
the system of depletion in order “to place himself at the head of 
something or other” and who bawled out to the suppliant crowds 
who surrounded his chair in the public streets, “Purge and bleed! 
Purge and bleed !’’!° 

On the other hand, those who survived Rush’s intrepid therapy 
spoke of him in the most exalted terms and thereby created the 
counter-legend of Rush as saint and hero, faithful to his post of 
duty and danger while others ran away. In distant Hannover, as 
early as May 1794, the learned Dr. Zimmerman wrote his friend 
Lettsom in London: “La conduite du Dr. Rush a merité, que non 
seulement la ville de Philadelphie, mais lhumanité entiére lui eléve 
une Statue.”"! 

Thanks in large part to Rush’s celebrity, the medical school of 
the University of Pennsylvania grew by leaps and bounds in the 
last years of the century. During these years Rush perfected his 
methods as a lecturer, developed his system of pathology, and pub- 
lished a succession of volumes and pamphlets that carried his name 


* Hazard to Samuel A. Otis, 12 October 1793; Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Collections, 5th series, III (1877), 336. 

Peter Porcupine [pesud.], The Rush-Light (New York, 1800), p. 50-51, 
76, note, and 77. In his Autobiography, ed. Harriot W. Warner (Philadelphia, 
1855), p. 185-186, Charles Caldwell elaborates on the “Purge and bleed!” 
incident, drawing on either Cobbett or on popular tradition as his source. 

“J, G. Zimmerman to John Coakley Lettsom, 27 May 1794; T. J. Petti- 
grew, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Late John Coakley Lettsom, 
M.D. (London, 1817), I, 167. 
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and ideas throughout the world. Attendance at his lectures became 
a regular feature of a visit to Philadelphia. Judge Davis of Massa- 
chusetts gave the following description of one of Rush’s perform- 
ances in 1795: 


It was an essay avowedly phisiological, but partly 
metaphysical and theological, on Man, the principles of 
life and means of its support. It was ingenious and inter- 
esting, and delivered in a style and manner peculiarly his 
own, and which commanded the unremitted attention of 
a numerous audience.” 


Davis’ report, which is much longer, shows how Rush employed 
his lecture platform for far broader purposes than teaching physic. 
He was a lay philosopher, psychologist, and theologian as well as 
a teacher of medicine. Scores of letters written by his pupils attest 
the intellectual stimulus they derived from his learned and polished 
lectures. Samuel Miller was perfectly correct in declaring, in 1803, 
that Rush had done “more in his capacity as teacher than all the 
other physicians in the United States, collectively, to diffuse a taste 
for medical inquiries, and to excite a spirit of observation, and 
of laudable ambition, among the students of medicine in our 
country.” 

In brief, his students idolized him, and their idolatry had mixed 
effects upon the progress of medical science in the United States. 
How he shaped them in his own image is engagingly illustrated 
in the following passage from a letter written by one of his pupils 
to a recent graduate in 1795: 


We have this year quite a new set of medical pupils. 
Dr. Rush you know who is so indefatigable in theoretical 
pursuits tells us this season, that there is but one fever 
in the World. That Fevers may arise from direct or in- 
direct Debility ; from Marsh or human Effluvia, but that 
the proximate cause is the same. That the multiplicity of 
fevers according to the system of many Nosologists has 
done immense mischief &c[.] That fever is an Unit. That 
all the different names of fever in the nomenclatures of 
Nosologists are only different modifications of one dis- 


# John Davis to Jeremy Belknap, 14 November 1795; Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, Collections, 6th series, IV (1891), 604-605. 

34 Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1803), I, 
530-531. 
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ease in the arterial System. That of this disease Plurisies 
& anginas are no more than symptoms; and that some 
symptoms occur in all fevers as Head-ach &c. That the 
Fevers which have been divided into continued, remittent, 
and intermittent, are not distinct fevers, but so many dif- 
ferent states of fever, or so many Species of one Genus. 
He infers all this from many circumstances & elucidates 
the whole by analogical Reasoning for which you know 
he is remarkably famous. 

The more you ponder on this the more you will find it 

to savour of reality & of the Simplicity of Nature.” 


II 


Benjamin Rush died in 1813, at the very apogee of his fame. 
John Adams, admittedly a too partial judge, wrote Rush’s son 
Richard upon hearing the news: 


There is not another Person, out of my own Family, 
who can die, in whom my personal Happiness can be so 
deeply affected. The World would pronounce me extrav- 
agant and no Man would apologize for me if I should say 
that in the Estimation of unprejudiced Philosophy, he has 
done more Good in this World than Franklin or Wash- 
ington.*® 


On the other hand, Dr. Charles Caldwell was a none too friendly 
observer, and he said: “Since the death of Washington no man, 
perhaps, in America was better known, more sincerely beloved, 
or held in higher admiration and esteem.”*® 

How are we to explain the fact that this great American was to 
wait a hundred and twenty years for an adequate biography? At 
first Rush’s family felt that the proper thing to do was to publish 
his own memoirs, which he had left in manuscript under the title 
of “Travels through Life.” Richard and James Rush prepared a 
copy for the printer, let it be known that the memoirs were to be 
published, and thereby aroused the highest expectations, for, as a 


% Samuel Cooper to William Bache, 9 January 1795; MS., Princeton Uni- 
versity Library, Bache Family Papers. 

+ Adams to Richard Rush, 5 May 1813; MS., Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Gratz Collection. 

16 Anonymous essay on Rush in Delaplaine’s Repository of the Lives and 
Portraits of Distinguished American Characters (Philade!phia, 1815-1816), 
I, 42. (Caldwell acknowledged the authorship of this essay in his Auto- 
biography, p. 274.) 
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writer in The Port Folio said, “There is reason to believe that 
Rush’s history of his own life, will be as strikingly pre-eminent 
over every thing else that could be given on the subject, as Caesar’s 
Commentaries are over all other histories written in relation to 
the wars he conducted.” After a short time, however, Richard and 
James reconsidered. The work was not published ; access to it was 
later denied to historians ; and it did not reach print until the pres- 
ent century. An appeal from a former pupil of Dr. Rush’s, Dr. 
James Mease, for permission to collect and edit a volume of Rush’s 
letters, was likewise refused. The family had decided to rest content 
with the fairly extended biographical sketch in David Ramsay’s 
Eulogium upon Benjamin Rush, M.D. (Philadelphia, 1813), which 
was in some slight degree based on Rush’s papers, and to decline 
further offers and inquiries. 

The whole course of Rush’s reputation, from the time of his 
death until very recently, has been gravely affected by this de- 
cision. Dr. Corner has shown that the suppression of the auto- 
biographical memoirs and the concerted family silence thereafter 
were prompted by a desire to keep from public attention the old, 
unhappy quarrel that Dr. Rush had had with General Washing- 
ton.® The cult of Washington worship flowered luxuriantly in the 
early nineteenth century: any critic of Washington’s infallibility, 
especially one who had criticized him during the winter of Valley 
Forge, could be esteemed little better than Judas Iscariot or 
Benedict Arnold. Memoirs and correspondence of other Revolu- 
tionary leaders were meanwhile being given to the world, and so 
the Rush brothers’ withholding of their father’s papers could not 
possibly have the hoped-for effect. In 1834 there appeared in an 
appendix to Sparks’ fifth volume of Washington’s Writings full 
texts of Rush’s letter to Henry of March 12, 1778, and the corre- 
spondence between Henry and Washington that followed, in which 
the latter questioned Rush’s veracity and sincerity in no doubtful 
terms. These charges were naturally taken up and thrown about 
in the pamphlet controversy, known as “the War of the Grand- 
fathers,” that raged for several decades in mid-century. While the 
family sat tight, the history of the Revolution was being written, 


““A Tribute to the Memory of Dr. Rush,” signed “C,” in The Port 
Folio, 3d series, II (1813), 357. 

“The Autobiography of Benjamin Rush, ed. George W. Corner (Prince- 
ton, 1948), “Introduction.” 


er 
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with Rush in the role of a dark conspirator. The existence of his 
manuscript memoirs had by the end of the century become almost 
forgotten, but the resourceful Paul Leicester Ford learned of this 
document and tried vainly to get access to it. In an article on Rush 
and Washington published in 1895, he wrote: “There exists to-day 
in Philadelphia a biography in his own handwriting, in which fre- 
quent comparisons are drawn between himself and Washington, 
usually to the latter’s desadvantage. Unfortunately, the publication 
or sight of it is prohibited, or still further light on the matter 
might be possible.”*® Rush’s Autobiography contains no such thing 
as Ford supposed, but what little was known of it, and of Rush’s 
part in the Revolutionary struggle, encouraged those historians 
who required villains to play opposite their heroes to impugn 
Rush’s patriotism.*° 

In another important respect Rush’s reputation waned in the 
decades following his death. His effectiveness as practitioner and 
teacher had depended so largely on the inspirational force of his 
personality (“No man,” said Charles Caldwell, “knew better than 
he how important it is to unite the characters of the physician and 
the friend’**), that after his disappearance from sickroom and 
classroom people wondered why he had been so long called “the 
great Dr. Rush.” His purely medical writings were outdated before 
he died, for medical science was moving during his later years 
towards developments of which he knew nothing. As the last of 
the great theoretical pathologists, Rush had nothing useful to offer 
the statistically-minded clinicians who founded modern medicine. 
In the middle and southern states his numerous students con- 
tinued to defend his theories, but the undermining of his celebrated 
system had begun in New England even before his death. In 1807, 
Dr. Nathan Smith wrote from New Hampshire to one of Rush’s 
pupils in Philadelphia a thoroughly sound critique of the doctrine 
of the “unity of disease,” concluding: “You know it is my opinion 
that we have in medical science of late generalized too much and 
that the progress of medicine has been checked by it. This mode 


Atlantic Monthly, LXXV, 640. 

*E.g., George Otto Trevelyan in his The American Revolution, and Albert 
J. Beveridge in his Life of John Marshall; there have been many others. 
In an appendix to my forthcoming edition of Rush’s letters I have attempted 
to explain the relations of Rush and Washington in the light of all the 
evidence. 

™ Delaplaine’s Repository, I, 33. 
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of proceeding tends to substitute idleness for industry and dog- 
matism for patient inquiry.”*? Elisha Bartlett, another New Eng- 
lander who had no particular reason to reverence the memory of 
Dr. Rush, declared roundly of Rush’s published writings: “It may 
be safely said that in the whole vast compass of medical literature, 
there cannot be found an equal number of pages containing a 
greater amount of utter nonsense and unqualified, absurdity.”’* 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ estimate of Rush’s contribution is more 
searching and more unanswerable. 


Dr. Rush [said Holmes in 1860] must have been a 
charming teacher, as he was an admirable man. He was 
observing, rather than a sound observer; eminently ob- 
serving, curious, even, about all manner of things. But he 
could not help feeling as if Nature had been a good deal 
shaken by the Declaration of Independence, and that 
American art was getting to be rather too much for her, 
—especially as illustrated in his own practice. He taught - 
thousands of American students, he gave a direction to the 
medical mind of the country more than any other one 
man; perhaps he typifies it better than any other. It has 
clearly tended to extravagance in remedies and trust in 
remedies, as in everything else. How could a people 
which has. a revolution once in four years, which has 
contrived the Bowie-knife and the revolver, which has 
chewed the juice out of all the superlatives in the language 
in Fourth of July orations, and so used up its epithets in 
the rhetoric of abuse that it takes two great quarto dic- 
tionaries to supply the demand; which insists in sending 
out yachts and horses and boys to out-sail, out-run, out- 
fight, and checkmate all the rest of creation; how could 
such a people be content with any but “heroic” practice? 
What wonder that the stars and stripes wave over doses 
of ninety grains of sulphate of quinine, and that the 
American eagle screams with delight to see three drachms 
of calomel given at a single mouthful ?*4 


Rush’s reputation as a medical scientist has never recovered 
from Holmes’ deft destruction of it in this paragraph. But note 


=Smith to George C. Shattuck, 22 January [1807?]; typewritten copy in 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Shattuck Papers. 

* Quoted from The Philosophy of Medical Science (Philadelphia, 1844), 
by Richard H. Shryock in his The Development of Modern Science, revised 
edition (New York, 1947), p. 4. 

— and Counter-Currents in Medical Science (Boston, 1861), p. 
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that Holmes grasped not only Rush’s limitations as a physician 
but his significance as a cultural leader. In attempting to establish 
an American system of medicine and an American therapeutics, 
Rush strove to accomplish in medicine what Jefferson was striving 
for in statecraft, Webster in language, Peale in painting, and 
Freneau and Barlow in literature. He did not think of himself 
merely as a physician but as the advanced guard of a cultural 
revolution along national lines. It was for this reason that he 
labored in so many fields, wrote so many tracts and volumes, and 
devoted his immense energies to so many public causes. 

Dismissing Rush as a medical scientist, then, by no means dis- 
misses Rush as a great American. We have only recently come to 
recognize this fact. During the nineteenth century, for reasons al- 
ready noted, there were only minor intimations of it. For example, 
Rush’s pioneering work as a psychiatrist was steadily influential 
throughout the century. His treatise on Diseases of the Mind was 
reprinted many times, translated, and widely used here and abroad. 
When the first general history of the care of the insane in the 
United States was prepared, a chapter in it was devoted to Rush as 
“the Father of American Psychiatry ;”* and his severely scholarly 
visage still embellishes the stationery of the American Psychiatric 
Association. 

Furthermore, Rush was the first of a distinguished line of Amer- 
ican literary physicians, and some of his non-medical and quasi- 
medical writings have always been read and occasionally reprinted. 
Among them are Diseases of the Mind, his tract on military health 
(reprinted widely during the Civil War), his lecture on veterinary 
science, one or two of his biographical sketches, and especially one 
of his essays on Pennsylvania ethnology, the classic “Account of the 
Manners of the German Inhabitants of Pennsylvania.” His Account 
of the Yellow Fever in 1793 has long been accepted as a standard 
piece of medical description and narrative, however wrong-headed 
Rush’s therapeutics may have been. The earlier historians of Amer- 
ican letters, like the Duyckincks, accorded the “benevolent and in- 
genious” Dr. Rush respectful notices; and his literary reputation 
reached a climax in 1871, when the Philadelphia computer S. Austin 


‘Allibone, remarking that Rush had “made frequent and most val- 


* Albert Deutsch, The Mentally Ill in America: A History of Their Care 
and Treatment from Colonial Times (Garden City, N. Y.), 1937, ch. V. 
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uable contributions to the Republic of Letters” over a period of 
half a century, classified these contributions under twenty-six sub- 
ject headings and warmly recommended them all.*° As a writer, 
Rush has fared rather shabbily in more recent times for the stand- 
ard literary histories have passed over him with bare mentions. 


Two tributes very different from each other were offered to Rush 
in the year 1885. The Centennial Temperance Conference, held in 
Philadelphia in the supposed hundredth anniversary year of his 
celebrated tract against spirituous liquors, officially recognized him 
as “instaurator of the American temperance reform” and placed 
a tablet at his grave in testimony thereof.?” Professor Krout in his 
excellent monograph on The Origins of Prohibition was later to 
confirm Rush’s claim to this dignity.** In the same year (1885), 
Richard Eddy, historian of Universalism, discussed in an impor- 
tant article Rush’s religious outlook and his role in founding the 
Universalist Church in the United States.*® The first serious atten- 
tion given to Rush’s philosophical ideas, as distinguished from his 
religious views and influence, came in 1907 with the publication of 
I. W. Riley’s essay on “Benjamin Rush as Materialist and 
Realist.’”’*° Since then numerous scholars have touched on phases 
of Rush’s thought and on his varied activities as a social reformer. 
On only one phase—his work as a promoter of education—has a 
comprehensive study been published.” 


Ill 


Looking backward, one may discern a major turning point in 
the course of Rush’s reputation in the year 1887. The centennial 
proceedings of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, a society 
that Rush had helped to found but from which he had resigned as 
the result of a quarrel not long afterward, were held in that year. 


* A Critical Dictionary of English Literature (Philadelphia, 1871), II, 
1891-1892. 

7 See the proceedings of the Conference as printed in One Hundred Years 
of Temperance (New York, 1886); also Nathan G. Goodman, Benjamin 
Rush, Physician and Citizen, 1746-1813 (Philadelphia, 1934), p. 277. 

3 (New York, 1925), ch. IV. 

“Tr. Benjamin Rush,” The Christian Leader, 1 October 1885. 

© Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, XVIII, 89-101; also in Riley’s Amer- 
ican Philosophy: The Early Schools, New York, 1907, p. 421-453. 

* Harry G. Good, Benjamin Rush and His Services to American Educa- 
tion, Berne, Ind., 1918 (originally a University of Pennsylvania doctoral 
dissertation). 
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In the course of them Rush’s shade was welcomed back to mem- 
bership, and in one of the principal addresses Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
—Philadelphia’s next great literary physician—sketched Rush’s 
character with a rare mingling of sympathy and candor. Mitchell, 
whose authority in these matters was scarcely challengeable, pro- 
nounced Rush “the greatest physician this country has produced” 
and “next to Franklin, the greatest citizen of Pennsylvania.” In 
a note to the address as published, Mitchell added: 


Rush left letters, diaries, and also biographic memoirs 
of his contemporaries, without which, no man can fitly 
judge him or them. Friends, relatives, and executors have 
been chary of publishing these records. Some of them I 
have read, and I think it only just to a great man that we 
should know all that there is to know of him. He was too 
great, too productive, too various to lose esteem on ac- 


count of anything he may have said or written of Wash- 
ington.** 


In view of his interest and his qualifications, it is strange that 
Mitchell himself did not undertake a biography of Rush. Of course 
he may have proposed to do so and been rebuffed by those who 
held papers essential to the work. The bulk of Rush’s papers had 
by that time, however, become available. By the terms of his will, 
his library and archives had come into the possession of his third 
son, James Rush. James married Phoebe Ridgway, who inherited 
one of Philadelphia’s great mercantile fortunes and who prede- 
ceased her husband. Being a bookish man, James determined to 
build a library to his wife’s memory, and when he died, in 1869, 
he left his estate to the Library Company of Philadelphia for that 
purpose. His purpose was realized in the great granite building on 
South Broad Street known as the Ridgway Branch of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, which was occupied in 1879 and in 
which were deposited, in further accord with the terms of James’ 
will, his own books and papers “‘and also those of my father, Dr. 
Benjamin Rush (in my possession).”** Though the manuscripts 
thus deposited included full documentation for Benjamin Rush’s 
most unseemly quarrels, there is no indication in James’ will or 


* College of Physicians of Philadelphia, Transactions, Centennial Volume, 
Philadelphia, 1887, p. 316, 318, and note. 


*% James Rush, Last Will and Testament (Philadelphia, 1869), p. 14. 
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in the archives of the Library Company that any restriction was 
placed upon their use. 

James Rush and his executor, Henry J. Williams, a brother-in- 
law, seem to have done the preliminary arranging of the great 
Rush archive before it came to the Library Company, though the 
actual mounting and binding of the papers may have been done 
later. The collection comprises perhaps 10,000 pieces, and its ar- 
rangement resembles the capitalization and punctuation of the 
parchment copy of the Declaration of Independence, of which Carl 
Becker remarked that it follows neither reason nor the custom of 
any previous age and is “one of the irremediable evils of life to be 
accepted with becoming resignation.” There are forty-six volumes 
of mounted manuscripts, entitled “Rush Correspondence,” partly 
in a rough alphabetical sequence according to the names of the 
writers of the letters, and partly in a classified series: letters from 
eminent physicians, clergymen, authors, and so on, and letters re- 
lating to the yellow fever, to Dickinson College, and so on, not to 
mention one volume iabeled simply “Controversial’”—a rubric ap- 
propriate for large portions of the collection. There are twenty 
boxes of loose manuscripts, called “Rush MSS.,” seven containing 
Rush’s medical lectures and the others a great variety of printed 
and manuscript matter: diplomas, medical theses, calling cards, 
more letters to Rush, some written by him, a fragment of his 
“Travels through Life,” and so on. A small but extremely impor- 
tant part of the collection consists of Rush’s journals and notebooks, 
kept at various times and for various purposes. Some are diaries ; 
some contain copies of outgoing letters and notes and drafts for 
his essays; one of the most diverting Rush called his “Quack 
Recipe Book.’ Dismissing lesser items, there is, finally, a noble 
series of folio ledgers containing the daily records of Rush’s prac- 
tice and his accounts with thousands of patients from 1769, when he 
began practice, to about 1800. 

For all this, the great Rush archive at the Ridgway is not com- 
plete. At an undisclosed time and by undisclosed means, an im- 
portant segment was carved out of the papers left by Dr. Rush 
and descended through a niece of James Rush (Julia Williams 
Rush Biddle) into the possession of a branch of the Biddle family. 
From time to time members of the Biddle family printed and 
privately distributed select materials from this rich mass of man- 
uscripts, though the originals seem to have been kept well out of 
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the sight of scholars.** At length, however, the whole body of these 
papers went on the block in a series of sales in 1943. Among them 
were about a hundred of Rush’s own letters and manuscripts, in- 
cluding the incomparable series of daily letters addressed to his 
wife during the epidemic of '93, the autobiographical “Travels 
through Life,” and a commonplace book kept by Rush from 1792 
to 1813. Several hundred letters to Rush, of the highest possible 
historical importance, also were dispersed ; among the writers were: 
John and Abigail Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, Dickinson, Madison, 
Paine, Morris, Monroe, Jay, Kosciuszko, Wayne, Greene, the 
Muhlenbergs, Maclay, Witherspoon, and many others.** Occurring 
shortly before the two-hundredth anniversary of Rush’s birth, the 
Biddle sales did much to heighten interest in a republican hero and 
founder whom historians had customarily disregarded or defamed. 


Even if his archives could be reconstructed as Rush left them, 
they would not embrace all the materials essential for the study of 
Rush’s many-sided career. Unlike other great letter-writers of his 
time, he did not as a rule retain drafts or copies of his outgoing 
letters. The unique originals must therefore be sought in the great 
and small public repositories of manuscripts here and abroad, in 
the hands of those who have inherited them, and in privately owned 
autograph collections—for Rush was a “Signer.”’ Most of the great 
research libraries in the United States own substantial numbers of 
Rush letters, and in Philadelphia one is likely to encounter a “new” 
one, if he looks sharp, in the next bookseller’s window he passes or 
framed on the wall of the next bank he enters. Texts of others that 
may never be found in manuscript are scattered through the news- 
papers and periodicals of Rush’s time and the documentary collec- 
tions and historical journals of the nineteenth century. 


It is for this reason among others that I have proposed establish- 
ing a union catalogue of Rush manuscripts in the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society. By means of regional and na- 
tional union catalogues librarians have made immense strides in 


“The Biddles issued in small private editions the following three books: 
Old Family Letters: Copied from the Originals for Alexander Biddle. Series 
A (Philadelphia, 1892) ; Old Family Letters Relating to the Yellow Fever. 
Series B (Philadelphia, 1892) ; Louis A. Biddle, ed., A Memorial containing 
Travels through Life or Sundry Incidents in the Life of Dr. Benjamin Rush 
... Written by Himself (Lanoraie [Chestnut Hill, Penna.], 1905). 

® See The Alexander Biddle Papers: American Historical Autographs 
(New York: Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., 1943), parts I-III. 
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the last two decades in establishing controls over the book resources 
of the country. Control over manuscript resources—just as essential 
to the scholar—has lagged far in the rear. One approach to the 
problem, though not a final or exclusive one, is the establishment 
in appropriate institutions of union catalogues, together with files 
of photofacsimiles, of the archives of major Americans. This is 
already being done for Lincoln in Springfield, Illinois, for Theodore 
Roosevelt at Harvard, and for Jefferson at Princeton. The more 
projects of this kind that are undertaken, the better. I envision 
them as clearing houses of archival and bibliographical information 
with immense potential benefits for scholarly research. They will 
prevent waste and duplication of effort by scholars working in a 
given field, whether simultaneously or successively, and they will 
preserve vital information about fugitive documents that has hither- 
to been buried in individual scholars’ files that ultimately go to the 
trash barrel. From experience in the Jefferson enterprise | can 
affirm that even dealers and collectors eventually become interested 
in such undertakings, and thus means are provided for breaking 
down the proprietary barriers so vexatious to scholars. But the 
success of these enterprises depends most heavily on co-operation 
among scholars themselves, including librarians and curators of 
manuscript collections. The proprietary spirit is not unknown in 
these circles too, but if scholars expect to receive information they 
must also freely give it. 


IV 


What is the present status of Rush studies? What, in view of 
what has been done, needs to be done? 

Though so long inaccessible and then so long neglected, the main 
Rush archives at the Ridgway have provided the materials for 
three important books on Rush in the present century. H. G. Good’s 
monograph on Rush’s services to education, already mentioned, 
was a pioneering study that is still useful but needs large amplifica- 
tion and revision. Dr. Nathan G. Goodman’s biography, the first 
truly deserving the name, was the product of long and patient 
quarrying in a rich and unworked mine. Dr. Goodman may still 
be congratulated on the mere fact that he wrote and published a 
book rather than got lost and overwhelmed in the abundance of his 
materials. But he did much more, for his biography is a skilfully 
arranged, carefully documented, and thoroughly usable book. It 
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is no disparagement to say that after fifteen years the book is no 
longer adequate to its purpose. We need both a larger biography 
of Rush and a smaller one: the larger ought to aim at definitiveness ; 
the smaller one would be an essay appraising Rush’s work in his 
own time and his significance in ours. 

The third and most recent book is a study not of Rush but of 
the yellow fever epidemic of 1793, in which Rush plays a central 
role. Dr. John H. Powell’s Bring Out Your Dead*® provides the 
most vivid and authentic pictures of Rush in action that have been 
composed. 

Of writings by Rush himself, we have recently (1948) been pre- 
sented with the “Travels through Life’ and the Commonplace 
Books, edited in definitive form by Dr. George W. Corner as The 
Autobiography of Benjamin Rush. No work could be more useful 
for understanding Rush himself, and few sources could be more 
useful to the student of culture and society in the early republic. 

The publication of The Selected Writings of Benjamin Rush as 
a trade book in 1947** provides interesting evidence that Rush is 
once more, after the lapse of a century, thought worth reading. 
But the work has been botched and will have to be done better. 
Neither the selection nor the editing is adequate ; and this is a gross 
understatement, for the book is in fact a catchpenny piece of work 
quite unworthy of its subject. 

A large amount of new documentation on all phases of Rush’s 
career will appear in my edition of his letters, now in the press.** 
This will be a selective edition but will contain upwards of 650 
letters in two volumes, gathered from about sixty public and private 
repositories and from many printed sources, principally contem- 
porary with Rush. (All letters located but not printed—about equal 
in number of those chosen for publication—will be recorded in the 
projected Rush Union Catalogue described above.) The earliest 
letter to be printed was written to a college classmate in 1761, when 
Rush had just entered Dr. John Redman’s “shop” in Philadelphia ; 
the last was addressed to the Reverend Samuel Miller six days 
before Rush’s death in April 1813. There is hardly any topic from 


* University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. 

* Edited by Dagobert D. Runes; published by The Philosophical Library, 
New York. 

To be published in 1950 by Princeton University Press for The Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society. 
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aerostatics to zoology on which Rush did not offer some observa- 
tions—sometimes important and almost always entertaining. If I 
were pressed to say on what specific areas of our early national 
history the new sources throw most light, I would mention the 
following : 

1. Medicine. The life of an incredibly busy doctor and successful 
medical teacher ; diseases and their treatment ; health conditions and 
measures, such as inoculation, vaccination, and municipal sanita- 
tion; interstate and international exchange of medical news and 
ideas. 

2. Revolutionary history. The unrelieved record of failure on the 
part of the Continental hospital service; the related problem of 
troop morale; also civilian morale, and the tenebrous history of 
what is called the Conway Cabal. 

3. Politics, especially in Pennsylvania, from the Stamp Act to 
the War of 1812. For a quarter of a century Rush was a vigorous 
partisan in local and sometimes in national politics; after 1790, 
he retired from the firing-line but remained an observer with a 
sharp eye and an even sharper pen. His letters contain important 
new evidence on two local movements that were national in their 
implications : the overthrow of the proprietary government in 1775- 
1776, and the call for and ratification of the federal constitution, 
1786-1788 

4. Humanitarian reforms. The earliest abolitionist activity and 
attempts to improve the lot of Negroes; the beginnings of the 
temperance crusade; reform of the penal code; better care of the 
insane ; organized life-saving. 

5. Science. Developments, apart from medicine, in fields as 
diverse as chemistry, ethnology, and psychology. 

6. Religion. The nationalizing of American churches after the 
Revolution ; the growth of new sects from the Calvinist taproot. 

7. Education. The founding of colleges; propaganda for tax- 
supported schools; the attack on classical languages in favor oi 
modern languages and natural science. 

8. Social and family life in Federalist and Republican Phila- 
delphia. A keener observer than he was a thinker, Rush wrote many 
letters that have none of the kinds of significance enumerated above 
but which record, with a skill as unconscious as it is sure, the char- 
acters, manners, and passing events of the city he knew so well 
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The letters he wrote from his own fireside, reporting the conversa- 
tion of friends and distinguished visitors, the books he and his 
family are reading, the behavior of his servants or for that matter 
of his faithful cow Brindle, reveal a warmth and charm in Benjamin 
Rush that quite overbalance his deadly earnestness and con- 
tentiousness, which are unfortunately much better known. 

All this suggests that important work remains to be done on 
Rush. Most important, beyond doubt, is a comprehensive study of 
Rush as a medical practitioner. The great masses of correspondence, 
daybooks, and related papers in the Library Company comprise an 
incomparably rich collection of sources for the exposition of this 
subject, for a large part of his practice was by mail-order, and it 
extended all over this country and even abroad. The manuscripts 
are supplemented by a large body of published books and pamphlets 
and of course by the Autobiography and letters. Little that is satis- 
factory has been published on medical practice and on medical life 
generally in Rush’s time. The illuminating little book by Cecil K. 
Drinker, called Not So Long Ago,* is a tantalizing specimen of 
what might be done on a much broader scale. 

As a part of such a study, or as a separate project, Rush’s career 
as a medical teacher ought to be critically investigated and amply 
recorded. If Rush, as Charles Caldwell wrote in 1815, “acquired 
over medicine in the United States a much greater influence and 
controul than any other physician has ever possessed,”’*° he did so 
because he taught perhaps three-quarters of the students who were 
graduated from medical schools in the United States during the 
forty-five years that he professed medicine in the College of 
Philadelphia and the University of Pennsylvania. Hundreds of stu- 
dents annually flocked to his classes, imbibed his ideas, and were 
charmed by his condescension of manner. Scores among them cor- 
responded with him in after-years, affirming in various ways that 
his name would be their “abracadabra in all difficulties.”** Their 
letters provide a large and illuminating medical map of the United 
States in the decades before and after 1800. 

We need a study, on a larger scale than any yet undertaken, of 
Rush as “social planner” (the phrase is E. B. Greene’s), compre- 


*® New York, 1937. 

“ Delaplaine’s Repository, I, 28. 

“J. Hall, Jr., to Rush, 27 April 1780; MS., Library Company of Phila- 
delphia, Ridgway Branch, Rush MSS., XXXIII, 96. 
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hending all of his crusades to better his fellow men and their con- 
ditions of life. 

We badly need a full and accurate bibliography of the vast corpus 
of Rush’s published writings. Though it would prove a long and 
exacting task, it would furnish a guide highly useful to investigators 
in many fields. It might well be followed by a selection of the writ- 
ings, in hardly less than two volumes, that would represent Rush 
as publicist and essayist in all his remarkable variety. “Your writ- 
ings,’ John Adams told Rush in 1811, “are always as entertaining 
as The Lady of the Lake and much more instructive.’’*? One need 
not accept all of this judgment in order to agree that Rush is a 
writer of both substance and skill who has been seriously neglected. 

The most difficult job of all, but one that cries out to be done, is 
an assessment of Rush as a cultural patriot. Dr. Holmes perceived 
as early as 1860 that this was the historically significant fact about 
Rush (apart from his considerable interest as a personality), but 
Holmes was concerned with an unfortunate application of Rush’s 
creed—his insistence on a distinctively American therapeutics. 
“The world,” wrote Rush in 1788, “seems to be upon the eve of 
a great change for the better. I am disposed to consider the Amer- 
ican revolution as the seed of it. This great event has every where 
shaken the human mind to its centre.’’** It had indeed, as the world 
well knew. The United States had become a nation offering its 
citizens unparalleled opportunities, both material and intellectual. 
Rush dedicated himself to the task of helping his fellow Americans 
make the most of these opportunities. In more ways than are gen- 
erally recognized, he succeeded. 


“ Old Family Letters .. . Series B, p. 282. 
“Letter to an unidentified correspondent, 29 May 1788; American Art 
Association, New York, sale catalogue, 30 April 1937, lot 433. 
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A DECADE OF LABOR STRIFE* 


By Wittriam A. SULLIVAN 


N LABOR’S struggle for economic and social equality often its 
I most effective and always its most dramatic weapon is the strike. 
The strike is an old instrument, as old as history itself, for 
ameliorating working conditions and effecting a wage-bargain.’ In 
colonial America, strikes and concerted action by combinations of 
workmen for enhancing their status in society were rare, almost 
unheard of. Scarcity of labor, the comparatively high wages, and 
Colonial law combined to deter them from uniting for common 
action.* But after the War for Independence labor strife and unrest 
became increasingly more evident, and the Pennsylvania wage- 
earners were among the first in America to seize upon the strike 
as a means for improving their lot.* 

Skilled artisans, organized into trade unions, dominated the 
labor movement in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, and 
of these, the journeymen cordwainers were the most successful in 
pressing their aggressive demands for higher wages. At Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh, they had wrung successive increases from their 
employers, raising the price of making boots as much as $3.00.* 
Frustrated in most of their attempts to resist the demands of their 


*Paper read at the meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association at 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, October 21, 1949. 

*In 1490 B. C. the Hebrew brickmakers of Egypt went on a strike. Sidney 
pr Beatrice Webb, The History of Trade Unionism (New York, 1911), 


-s Richard B. Morris, Government and Labor in Early America (New York, 
1946), pp. 44, 137. 

*One of the foremost students of the American labor movement stated 
that the first strike of wage-earners in America occurred among the printers 
of Philadelphia in the year 1786 for a minimum weekly wage of $6.00. John 
R. Commons, History of Labour in the United States (New York, 1918), 
Vol. I, p. 25. (Hereinafter cited as Commons, History of Labour.) A more 
recent study has pointed out that there was an earlier strike among the 
journeymen tailors of New York in 1768. Morris, of. cit., p. 196. 

‘John R. Commons, Documentary History of American Industrial Society 
(Cleveland, 1910), Vol. III, IV. (Hereinafter cited as Commons, Documen- 
tary History.) See Aurora and General Advertiser, Nov. 27, 1805. Also, 
Erasmus Wilson, Standard History of Pittsburgh (Chicago, 1898), and 
Meyer A. Sanders: Labor Ch. VII, p. 123, in George E. Kelly: Allegheny 
County Pittsburgh (Allegheny County Sesqui-Centennial Committee, 1938). 
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journeymen, the master cordwainers turned to the courts and 
there found an effective instrument to check the aggressions of 
their employees.® 

Other trades followed the lead of the working shoemakers. A 
feeble drive was made by the journeymen printers of Philadelphia 
for an increase, but it ended in dismal failure.6 The journeymen 
curriers with unknown results sought to raise the price of their 
work.’ At Lancaster it was reported that the carpenters and 
weavers were organizing to press their requests for higher prices 
for their work.’ And at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, all the 
carpenters were out because of an attempt to reduce their wages.® 

In the latter years of this period new issues which were to char- 
acterize the labor movement throughout the Jackson Era appeared. 
The agitation for higher wages, although never forgotten, would 
for a brief moment be subordinated to the struggle for the ten-hour 
day. The gigantic army of the unskilled workers, which would 
give inspiration and dynamic leadership to the labor movement, 
showed signs of shrugging off its lethargy. Sometime in 1822, 
the journeymen millwrights and machine workers of Philadelphia 
met one day in a tavern and resolved that ten hours of labor for 
one day was sufficient. Twenty-nine hundred handloom weavers 
in the city turned out for higher wages in the winter of 1825.?° 
Thus the lines on which labor-management struggles would be 
waged for the next decade were clearly marked out. 

The political democracy which ushered in the Jackson era had 
its repercussions in the labor movement. The skilled and the un- 
skilled, the men and women workers, all on one occasion or another 
expressed their disapproval of existing conditions. Shorter hours, 
and Sunday work, higher wages and the union shop caused many 
bitter conflicts between capital and labor. Provocative efforts by 
the entrepreneurs to lower wages, the speed up, and the introduc- 


® See Commons, Documentary History, Vol. III, IV. 

° Ethelbert Stewart, Documentary History of Early Organizations of Print- 
ers (Indianapolis, 1907), p. 28. See also George A. Stevens, New York 
Typographical Union No. 6 (Albany, 1913), p. 65. 

™ Aurora and General Advertiser, Nov. 9, 1803. See Philip S. Foner, His- 
tory of the Labor Movement in the United States (New York, 1947), p. 77. 

® Lancaster Journal, April 15, 1813. 

® Letters from Commandant of Philadelphia Navy Yard 1815-1821, Dec. 17, 
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tion of new machinery often initiated a spirited resistance by the 
wage-earners. But the disputes over hours and wages overshadowed 
all others in the “Age of Jackson.” 

Probably nowhere can a better expression of this insurgent 
democracy be found, than in the struggles of the factory operatives 
and the manual laborers to raise their status in society. In the fall 
of 1828, the cotton spinners of Philadelphia and its suburbs struck 
against a proposed reduction of twenty-five per cent in their wages." 
They complained of the “avarice of their employers, who are at- 
tempting to reduce the prices of labour, although they already 
accumulate in the form of profits more than is obtained by the 
journeymen as wages.”!* While the spinner could make only “from 
$7.50 to $8.50 per week . . . by working the full period of twelve 
hours,” it was asserted that, “in doing this he actually earned for 
the millowners, from $40 to $50 dollars per week.”’** As the strike 
progressed, feelings between the strikers and those who persisted 
in working grew taut. At Norristown a few children sneered at a 
scab and were taken to court and charged with assault.* Three 
striking spinners at Manayunk were bound over by the Philadel- 
phia County Court to keep the peace because it was alleged that 
they had threatened strike breakers.'* Despite a stand out of over 
three months and financial aid from the journeymen carpenters 
and cordwainers, the spinners were compelled to accept a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent on their present wages.’® This marked the be- 
ginning of the aggressions by the employers and within two years 
successive reductions totaling thirty per cent had been imposed 
upon the factory operatives.** 

In the summer of 1833, the factory owners once again decreed 
a reduction of about twenty per cent in the wages of the factory 
hands.** Both factions in this dispute exhibited a keen awareness of 
the necessity of crystallizing public opinion in their favor. The 
strikers turned to the press to plead their cause before the people. 
They exposed the degrading and iniquitous system of labor which 


™ Mechanic’s Free Press, Nov. 15, oy April 17, 1830 
® Mechanic’s Free Press, Dec. 20, 1828 


* As cited in John R. Commons, History of Labour, I, p. 418. 
™ Mechanic’s Free Press, Nov. 15, 1828. 


* Hasard’s Register of Pennsylvania, Vol. III, p. 39, Jan. 17, 1829. 
a a Free Press, Dec. 20, 1828, April 17, 1830. 
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compelled them to work from thirteen to fourteen hours per day 
for weekly wages which averaged $4.33.1° With sentiments, which 
today would stigmatize them as Marxists, the factory workers 
charged “that as the poor are sinking, the rich are rising.” “Are 
we so debased,” they asked, “‘as to be afraid to assert our rights, 
the rights of freemen, to break the shackles of oppression?’’*° Al- 
though an old biblical maxim stated that “he that will not work, 
neither let him eat,” the operatives recognized that, “in the present 
state of society, it happens that many contrive to eat at the expense 
of those who work.”*! 


Under the pseudonym “Observer,” there appeared in the Ger- 
mantown Telegraph articles in defense of the mill owners. The 
operatives were convinced, however, that the anonymous writer 
was a paid propagandist drawn from the ranks of the factory 
hands.** This apologist for the owners wrote platitudes on the 
equality of the rich and the poor and hailed the virtues of the indi- 
vidual contract. He asserted that the employers exercise “no kind 
of control” over the employees. ““He [the worker] is perfectly at 
liberty to reject or accept [any] offer, and if he can get higher 
wages elsewhere, he will, and is right in so doing,” insisted this 
spokesman for the factory owners.** 

Answering this infantile argument of the “Observer,” a worker 
reminded him of the enormous economic power which the owners 
possessed and of the “blacklist.” “If he [the worker] is honest 
enough to proclaim his wrongs, and assert his rights,” the factory 
operative pointed out, “he is excluded by the proscription from 
getting employment in any other of these slave shops, and being 
unable from want of physical strength . . . to follow out-door labor, 
he becomes a burden to his friends, his spirit is broken, and he sinks 
into the grave another victim of our equal laws.’”’** 


Cognizant of their weakness and of the difficulty of sustaining 
a lengthy strike, the factory operatives resolved that a “permanent 
union be established amongst them.”*> Inexperienced in organiza- 


*’ Germantown Telegraph, Aug. 28, 1833. 
” Thid. 

™ Ibid. 

* Ibid., Oct. 30, 1833. 

% Tbid., Sept. 4, 1833. 

* Thid., Sept. 18, 1833. 
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tional activity and ignorant of trade union rules, they addressed 
an appeal to the different Trades’ Unions throughout the United 
States requesting information concerning their regulations.*® This 
appeal resulted in the formation of the ambitious but short-lived 
“Trades’ Union of Pennsylvania.”’** In an address to the public, 
the working people of Manayunk explained their action: 


We have long suffered the evils of being divided in our 
sentiments but the universal oppression that we now all 
feel, have roused us to a sense of our oppressed condition, 
and we are now determined to be oppressed no longer.** 


Whether the immediate object of the strike was obtained is not 
known. Though the factory workers might have failed in resisting 
a reduction in their wages, the turn out was not a complete failure. 
It had provided inspiration for the trades’ union movement of 
Philadelphia and had introduced to the workers, John Ferral, a 
hand-loom weaver, who was to become one of the foremost labor 
leaders in the United States during the “Age of Jackson.” 


Prophetically the factory workers during the strike of 1833 had 
expressed the fear “that the attempted reduction in our wages is 
but the forerunner of greater evils, and greater oppressions.”*® 
To their dismay, the mill owners of Manayunk and Blockley, early 
in March 1834, ordered another reduction of twenty-five per cent 
on their present wages.*° A strike of the operatives was the in- 
evitable result, and it occurred during the bank war and the hard 
times of 1834.* The workers appointed a relief committee—three 
men and two women—to solicit aid for the widows and orphans 
“who have been unable to save anything from their miserable earn- 
ings and are now destitute of the means of subsistence.’’** A picket 
line was organized and the strikers showed remarkable solidarity 


* Pennsylvanian, Aug. 22, 1833. 

™ Ibid. 

* Tbid., Dec. 24, 1833. The Union was formed on the ninth of September at 
Manayunk. It was composed of delegates from Blockley, Gulf Mill, Brandy- 
wine, Pike Creek, Roseville, Haddington, Haverford, Norristown, and Mana- 
yunk, all chiefly manufacturing districts. See Commons, History of Labour, 
i, E 
9 Thid., Aug. 28, 1833. 

* Pennsylvanian, Aug. 28, 1833. 

® Germantown Telegraph, March 19, 1834; The Man, April 15, 1834. 
= The Man, April 15, 1834. 

= The Man, April 15, 1834. 
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in the crisis. One owner made an effort to coax the workers back 
with a fifteen per cent reduction but the strikers were firm.** 


Determined to break the strike, the employers hired strike 
breakers and secured police protection for the scabs.** At a public 
meeting held May 9, 1834, the factory workers indignantly de- 
clared, “that we, the free citizens of this republic, deprecate with 
well merited contempt, the attempted bullying of the: working peo- 
ple, into a reduction of their wages.”** Not even the clergy were 
immune from this struggle and their voices were raised in behalf 
of the owners. The operatives had only pity for these misguided 
religious pastors, “from whom better might be expected,” and who 
used their influence, “to force some [workers] to go to work at the 
reduced prices.’’** But the strike was broken, and the strikers were 
urged “to use every exertion on their part, immediately to procure 
such work elsewhere as will suit each one of them individually.”** 
Some of the hands returned to work at an advance of five per cent 
but the remainder, it was understood, “are likely to procure work 
elsewhere.”** 


In the following year the factory owners persisted in their efforts 
to reduce the wages of their employees. At Norristown, in the spring 
of 1835, one employer proposed to discharge all his old hands and 
secure new ones from another state. This was to be accomplished 
“by such a reduction in the prices of wages, as would be tantamount 
to an actual discharge of those at the present in his employ.’’*® 
“What rendered the act particularly censurable as well as un- 
charitable,” remarked the Germantown Telegraph, “was the fact, 
that those now in his employ, were principally constituted of per- 
sons who were brought up to the business at that establishment.’’*° 
This same proprietor defrauded his workers by paying them in 
worn-out, defective pieces of coin, whereby he made a profit of 
ten to fifteen per cent.*t The citizens of Norristown almost unan- 


*® Tbid., April 22, 1835. See also John B. Andrews and W. D. P. Bliss, 
History of Women in Trade Unions, Senate Document, No. 645, 61st Con- 
gress, 2d Session (Washington, 1911). 
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imously condemned this high-handed operator and an aroused 
citizenry compelled him to continue with the old hands and at the 
old prices.** 

Alarmed by these continued assaults on their wage standards, 
the hand-loom weavers of the city and county of Philadelphia met 
in May. At this meeting it was resolved that, “The Trades’ Union 
Societies are the only means by which the laborers can evade the 
crushing grasp of unfeeling employers.’’** John Ferral, one of the 
organizers of the meeting, anticipating the Marxists by many years, 
declared “ “War to the Knife’ is the only security for the laborer in 
his contest with capital.”** It was agreed then and there to “unite 
under the designation of ‘The Handloom Weavers’ Association of 
the city and county of Philadelphia.”’** 

While most of the wage-earners in 1835 were aggressively push- 
ing forward their demands for a ten-hour day, the textile workers 
were still struggling against wage reductions. It is true that in 
June, the factory hands at Manayunk did manage to secure an 
“agreement with the proprietors . . . that their day’s service shall 
close at a somewhat earlier hour,’*® but this brief reference is the 
only indication that these unskilled workers were in a position to 
demand a shorter work day. In the summer, the tailoresses, seam- 
stresses, binders, folders and stock workers of Philadelphia turned 
out for an advance in wages and met with indifferent success.** 
Late in the fall of that year, the weavers once again were com- 
pelled to resist an attempted reduction of their wages.** Several 
hundred strikers paraded through the streets of Philadelphia with 
music playing and banners flying. The National Trades’ Union, 
whose president was John Ferral, promised financial aid, and the 
Trades’ Union of Newark pledged “individually and collectively 
to make the most strenuous efforts to assist them in throwing off 
a yoke which no Republican ought to submit to.’*” 


® Thid. 

*® The Man, May 8, 1835; Pennsylvanian, May 15, 1835. 
* Pennsylvanian, May 15, 1835. 

* Tbid. 


* Pennsylvanian, June 4, 1835. Germantown Telegraph, June 24, 1835. 

* Saturday Evening Post, June 10, 27, 1835; Republican Standard and 
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* National Trades’ Union, Oct. 31, 1835; microfilm copies from the Wis- 
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See Niles Register, Oct. 10, 1835, Vol. 49, p. 84. Niles says that the turn 
out was for higher wages. 
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The year 1836 was a year of labor unrest, not only in Pennsyl- 
vania but throughout the United States. Skyrocketing prices, which 
accompanied the business prosperity of the previous year, seriously 
menaced the living standards of the wage-earners. Although most 
of the trades were successfully contending for higher wages the 
textile workers continued to be on the defensive resisting the ag- 
gressions of their employers. At Fairmount the hand-loom weavers 
vainly fought to resist wage reductions totaling twenty-five per 
cent.°° Throughout the fall, intermittent strikes broke out among 
these workers generally because of the unwillingness of the mill 
owners to bargain in good faith.*' At Norristown, the female 
operatives were out on strike because of an effort by the employers 
not only to reduce the price of their labor, but also to introduce 
the speedup.*” 

At Pittsburgh, it was the ten hour issue which agitated the 
factory hands. In October, the Pittsburgh press reported that “a 
number of workmen have been discharged by their employers” for 
assembling to advocate the shorter workday.®* “Sixty hours in a 
week, or ten hours each day is sufficient for any one to work, more 
especially for the young and tender,” contended the operatives. 
They pointed out that “In England, where a Monarch reigns, and 
the Nobility its Law-Makers, children are protected by a special 
law of the Realm.”** “It is not for the men we wish the time of 
labour reduced,” explained the strikers; “we plead for the poor 
children, male and female.” They found it difficult to reconcile 


® National Laborer, Sept. 10, Nov. 12, Nov. 26, 1836. It was reported the 
hand-loom weavers had established a co- operative association. 

5 National Laborer, Sept. 19, 26, 1836. The Fairmont Trade Association 
reported that an “agreement was entered into and settled by Mr. S. McBride, 
meeting with a committee from the hands appointed for that purpose at a 
general meeting. . . . On the morning of the 22nd inst. the mill went into 
operation, the hands cheerfully joined their work, satisfied that although 
they had lost a little time they had succeeded in maintaining their prices, 
and were, if possible, more firmly united than before the strike took place; 
but what was their surprise to hear that those of the men who had given 
notice to quit the factory previous to the strike if the prices were not raised, 
but intended to continue if they were, that they were all to be paid off and 
discharged immediately, which has actually been done.” 

® Thid., Sept. 24, Oct. 15, 1836; Oct. 22, 1836. The factory operatives com- 
plained that the employer having reduced their prices far below those paid 
in other places, resorted to a sneaking mode of increasing the quantity of their 
labor. They were paid a certain price for what is called a “cut” and the 
respectable employer, without intimation, added to it two or three yards, 
thus compelling them to perform additional labor without compensation. 
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* Allegheny Democrat and Working-Man’s Advocate, Oct. 7, 1836. 
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the altruistic actions of many of their employers “who [gave] 
hundreds of dollars to ‘missionary societies’ and other ‘benevolent 
purposes’ ”’ while at the same time they kept “poor little children 
in servile bondage, from 13% to 14 hours.”*® 

Erroneously they likened their status to that of a slave or even 
worse. In an address to the citizens of the city the factory workers 
declared, “we consider the white children that are employed in the 
Cotton Factories of this city, equal, if not in a worse situation than 
the black slaves of the South.”** The charge was reiterated by the 
editor of the Allegheny Democrat. “It is an absolute fact, averred 
this editor, “that the females in the Cotton Factories in this city, 
and its vicinity, are treated and abused worse than the female black 
slaves of the South.”** 

Although unsuccessful in securing the shorter work day, the 
efforts of the Pittsburgh factory workers were not fruitless. The 
public was aroused and shortly afterwards a movement was 
initiated which culminated in an investigation of factory condi- 
tions in Pennsylvania by a committee of the state legislature.** 

In the years to follow, in the years of the great panic, there were 
only a few recorded instances of strikes by the textile workers, and 
as always, these disputes grew out of the efforts of the mill owners 
to reduce the wages of their employees. During the summer of 
1839, the hand-loom weavers of Philadelphia struck against a 
proposed reduction of their wages. At a meeting designed to win 
the sympathies of the American public to their struggle, they dis- 
closed the pitiful prices paid the weavers for their labor : 


18 yards of Superfine Check is considered a day’s work, 
which at 4% cents per yard, amounts to 81 cents per 
day, or $4.86 per week—out of which is to be deducted 
75 cents per week for winding, leaving a balance of $4.11; 
for house rent, fuel, light, loom, and tackling repairs, 
etc. $1.37%4 per week—leaving a balance of $2.73%4 for 
finding food and raiment for a family of four or five mem- 
bers. The proposed reduction being $1.08 per week, in 
exact ratio to the above, would reduce the amount for 


% Tbid., Oct. 21, 1836. 

® Thid., Oct. 7, 1836. 

™ Tbhid., Dec. 9, 1836. 

8 Thid., Dec. 23, 1836; Feb. 3, 1837. See Pennsylvania Senate Journal, Vol. 
II, 1837-38. See also J. Lynn Barnard, Factory Legislation in Pennsylvania: 
Its History and Administration (Philadelphia, 1907), p. 7. 
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finding food and raiment for the family to $1.65 per 
week.*® 


During the “Jackson era,” an era of aggressive capitalism, the 
factory workers fought a losing battle to maintain their living 
standards. Although economically weak, feebly organized and their 
ranks composed largely of women and children, they had a notable 
record of resistance, and although they lost, their struggles were 
not in vain. These lowly factory hands had given inspiration to 
the trade union movement of Pennsylvania, and to the trade union 
movement of the United States they had given an outstanding 
leader, John Ferral. 

This spirit of unrest which had moved the factory hands to a 
vigorous defense of their rights, when imbibed by the large mass 
of inarticulate workers—the day laborers, the canal hands, the 
carters, the wood sawyers and others—often culminated in serious 
riots. The use of the police and the militia to break these strikes 
was widespread. The causes for these outbursts varied, but the 
question of wages figured prominently in most of the disputes. 

It was reported in the fall of 1828, that the canal workers near 
Harrisburg had rioted. The New York Mammoth Company, which 
had undertaken the construction of this section of the canal, had 
stopped payment of wages and was in arrears as much as $400 to 
some workmen.® One year and a half later riots again broke out 
among the canal hands near Harrisburg. 

During the severe winter of 1828-1829, the men numbering two 
to three hundred had been unemployed and had become “indebted 
to storekeepers and others for their subsistence.’’*' A freshet in the 
Susquehanna had ruptured the dam at Clark’s Ferry and the men, 
taking advantage of the crisis, demanded that their wages be in- 
creased from eighty cents to one dollar per day betore any repairs 
would be made. The contractors refused to comply with their re- 
quest. Apparently the strikers had anticipated this for sympathetic 
hands from other sections on the Susquehanna and from the 
Juniata section appeared, and a general turn out of all hands on 
that section was ordered.® “All this appears to have been done 
with perfect coolness,” a Harrisburg paper reported, and expressed 

® Public Ledger, Aug. 30, 1839. 

© Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, Sept. 25, 1827 
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the fear, “that an understanding to the same effect exists along 
the whole line of [the] canal, as canalers from various other con- 
tracts were on the ground, encouraging the rioters.’’*®* 

The local police, the militia, and the clergy were called upon to 
put down the strikers. From Dauphin County the sheriff with 
cavalry and with the assistance of the Halifax infantry, armed with 
bayonets and muskets, rushed to the scene of the strike. As the 
military approached, “the labourers armed themselves with clubs, 
and threatened to repel any attack.” A Catholic priest, Rev. Fr. 
Curran, used his “personal influence over the rioters” to “induce 
them to submit to civil authority,” and received the commendation 
of the press for his intercession in the disturbance.** This threat 
of force combined with the exhortations of the clergyman appears 
to have broken the strike, since nothing further was reported 
about it. 

The impetus which the common laborers gave to the struggles 
for the shorter work day was, without a doubt, their greatest con- 
tribution to the labor movement in Pennsylvania. In May 1835, 
about 300 coal heavers on the Schuylkill wharves struck for the 
ten-hour day. A complete stoppage of work was effected. Seventy- 
five vessels were reported in the river waiting to take on freight, 
but “the hands in the boats dare not attempt to load, lest their 
vessels should be scuttled.”** Niles estimated that the loss to the 
community was $2,000 per day.*® Late in May, the employers met 
and resolved not to accede to the demands of the day laborers, and 
offered one dollar a day for those who would “work from sunrise 
to sunset.”®? They also agreed: “That unless the terms offered be 
accepted by the laborers, and they return to duty, at the respective 
yards, by tomorrow morning . . . all hands heretofore employed 
by us shall be discharged, and not again employed by [any] of 
us.”’*® One or two men responded to the call and a few new hands 
were hired at higher wages than had formerly been given. But in 
a few days the newly hired strikebreakers and the old hands who 


® Thid. 

* Pennsylvania Reporter, April 7, 1829; Baltimore American and Com- 
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had returned to their jobs were out with the striking coal heavers 
and all work on the docks once again was suspended. 


The press was almost unanimous in its condemnation of the 
strike. Niles charged that “the leaders of these ‘strikes’ are chiefly 
freshly imported foreigners—who despise and defy the law.”’® The 
Saturday Evening Post asserted that “those who refuse to act with 
... [the strikers] they treat with open violence.”"* A more lurid 
account was printed in the Philadelphia Gazette. “One man who 
attempted to work was assailed by the laborers, and . . . his head 
was laid open with a stone.”?? They “paraded the streets com- 
manded by a man with a drawn sword in his hand, and [they] 
have threatened every man with death who dares lift a piece of 
coal,” charged the Gazette."* But the National Trades Union, the 
organ of the unionized workmen, assured its readers, “that the 
manner in which the workmen on the Schuylkill have conducted 
their strike, for the ten-hour system, has been grossly misrepre- 
sented, in the same way and by the same class of people, as the 
journeymen of New York have been.” It concluded that this 
deliberate distortion of fact was an endeavour to discredit the 
struggles of the workingmen and the Trades’ Union." 


By the first of June, almost every other trade in the city had 
joined with the coal heavers in demanding the ten-hour day. This 
was another manifestation of that desire on the part of the wage 
earners to make of democracy more than just a shibboleth. Previous 
to this, abortive ten-hour strikes had been conducted by the jour- 
neymen bricklayers and house carpenters of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh.”* But it was the day laborers on the Schuylkill wharves 
who, “against the tremendous power of wealth and avarice” and 
even when “the issue . . . was considered doubtful,”’® stubbornly 
resisted all efforts to break their strike. When joined by the car- 
penters, bricklayers, stone masons, and a dozen other trades, the 
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outcome was inevitable. One June 13 the Saturday Evening Post 
reported : 


The excitement among our mechanics seems to have 
nearly abated, the object for which the strike was made 
having been obtained by the acquiescence of the master 
workmen generally in their request. 

In the turbulence and excitement which prevailed in the City 
during these hectic June days only brief and sneering remarks 
greeted the turn-out of “that humble but useful class of working- 
men, the wood sawyers.” They struck for an increase of wages 
“from forty to fifty cents for oak wood, and seventy-five cents for 
hickory.”"* More interest should have been directed toward it, 
since it was an early attempt of Negro and white workers acting 
in unison to improve their lot. Insteady of sympathy for the efforts 
of these humble woodcutters, there was only animosity in the 
derisive accounts of the strike in the local papers. “The wood- 
sawyers had a regular turn out, ebonies, mulattoes and whites,” 
one newspaper observed. “They raised a dust, made a good deal 
of noise, marched up street and down again, and ‘strait were seen 
no more!’’’S The conservative United States Gazette made no 
effort to conceal its racial sentiments. “Yesterday,” the Gazette 
informed its readers, “there was a turnout among the wood sawyers 
—some ten or a dozen who claimed affinities with whites and the 
rest the cullings of a lot of blacks. . . .”"® 

Elsewhere in Pennsylvania the day laborers were on the move. 
At Norristown, three or four hundred railroad workers struck 
successfully for the ten-hour day.*® The laborers and carters em- 
ployed by the Borough of Reading “left off work, on account of the 
alleged lowness of their wages.” They had been receiving seventy- 
five cents per day.*' From Pottsville came word that the boatmen 
had assembled at Hamburg and had refused to permit any coal 
boats to pass until their demands had been met. The merchants 
and miners flatly rejected their request for $1.25 a ton for carrying 
coal.®? 

™ Pennsylvanian, June 13, 1835. 
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The Miner’s Journal, rabidly opposed to the strike, charged that 
only a small minority—40 or 50 of the 400 boats on the canal— 
supported the strike; that the striker had resorted to “force and 
violence” to intimidate their fellow workmen; and lastly, that the 
civil authorities had “‘connive[d] at their outrages, and by their 
culpable apathy [had] afford[ed] encouragement to the strikers.”’** 
But other accounts contradicted these charges. When the strikers 
held a demonstration and marched into Pottsville, several hundred 
boatmen made up the procession.** And what violence occurred 
seems to have been precipitated by the sheriff, who, “with a 
‘monstrous watch,’ charged the column [of marchers], secured 
several, and put the rest to flight. . . .”8° Late in July a satis- 
factory agreement was reached between the boatmen and the coal 
operators.*® 

In the spring of the following year, rising costs induced the 
canal hands at Manayunk and the day laborers and the Schuylkill 
coal heavers at Philadelphia to strike for higher wages. At Mana- 
yunk, where unemployment prevailed, the contractors on the canal 
works cut the wages of their hands to seventy-five cents per day. 
But the canal workers resisted to a man and not only rejected the 
reduction but compelled the bosses to give them the ten-hour day.** 

The efforts of the Schuylkill laborers to advance their wages to 
$1.25 per day met with more substantial resistance. As evidence 
of good faith and to meet the criticisms of their employers, the coal 
yard workers, weeks in advance of the strike, made known their 
intentions. Their employers responded by placing in the news- 
papers an advertisement for 500 hands.** Sufficient workers ap- 
parently did not respond to the call, because the employers turned 
to the courts for aid. A charge of rioting secured the arrest of sev- 
eral of the coal heavers and the mayor placed the bail for three of 
them at the exorbitant sum of $2,500.°®° 

Other trades reacted immediately to this attack on the Schuyl- 
kill workers and made the coal heavers’ struggle their own. The 
Trades’ Union entered into the fray and for the first time it ad- 


® Ibid. Hazard’s Register, Vol. 16, July 1835, p. 12. 
* Berks and Schuylkill Journal, July 11, 1835. 

® Pennsylvanian, July 14, 1835. 

* Ibid. 

§ National Laborer, March 7, 1836. 

8 Tbid. 


© Ibid. 
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mitted unskilled workers into its membership.*® From the far end 
of the state came word that the Pittsburgh workers had assembled 
and had protested this unwarranted attack on “our rights and 
liberties” by the present mayor of Philadelphia.** Despite the 
testimony of many of the respectable coal speculators themselves, 
the court decided “that there was no evidence of a breach of peace” 
during the strike.®* This vindication of the coal heavers did not 
assuage the angry wage-earners of Philadelphia, and the Trades’ 
Union led a movement for the defeat of Mayor John Swift in the 
forthcoming election, for his prejudiced conduct toward the Schuyl- 
kill laborers.** 

Caught up in this general movement for higher wages were the 
day laborers who were employed by the plasterers and the brick- 
layers. They struck for a minimum wage of $1.25 per day. The 
Trades’ Union, responding to an appeal of these workmen, recom- 
mended that its members pay the prices asked. Months later, to 
the chagrin of that organization, it was learned that some of its 
own members were paying “less than the prices fixed by the 
Laborer’s Society.”®* 

Unemployment and the hard times which followed the panic of 
1837 put an end to much of the unrest which had aroused such 
animosity between the workers and their employers in the previous 
two years. Isolated and futile strikes emphasized more than any- 
thing else could how seriously the depression had struck the ranks 
of the common laborers. Late in the summer of 1837, a general 
strike broke out among the workmen on the Susquehanna canal 
“for higher wages and more grog.’’®® All work was suspended and 
for a short time it appeared as if the strikers would win their 
demands. But the resolute stand taken by the contractors and the 
return of many hands broke the strike.** 

Two years later, 300 railroad workers between Reading and 
Hamburg turned out for an increase in their wages from $1.00 to 
$1.12% per day, and for a larger ration of whiskey. One con- 


” Tbid., May 21, 1836. 

™ Allegheny Democrat and Working Man’s Advocate, Sept. 2, 1836. 

® Public Ledger, Aug. 25, 1836; National Laborer, Aug. 27, 1836. See 
Commons, History of Labour, I, p. 377. 

* Tbid. 

™ National Laborer, July 2, 1836. 

® Harrisburg Chronicle, Aug. 23, 1837. 

* Ibid. 
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tractor complied with the requests of his workers but on most 
sections their demands were summarily rejected.** The bewildered 
laboring men looked hesitantly toward the future for a solution 
to their difficulties. 

These unskilled wage-earners had fought the good fight. Against 
tremendous odds they had bent their efforts toward making this 
Democracy live up to its promise. They were among the first 
workers to realize the necessity of an organization embracing all 
workingmen. They had inspired the first successful ten hour move- 
ment in Pennsylvania. And when all else failed, they alone of all 
the wage-earners of Pennsylvania were able to arouse the state 
legislature and to compel it to consider the workers’ demands. Al- 
though many of their dreams were shattered and their high en- 
deavours met with failure, the fault was not theirs. Forces far 
beyond their comprehension and control conspired to defeat them. 


* Public Ledger, June 12, 1839. 














SOME NOTES ON THE STATE-OWNED 
COLUMBIA AND PHILADELPHIA 
RAILROAD* 


By Husertis CUMMINGS 


| je a speaking, on the subject of the Columbia 
and Philadelphia Railroad one could go riding off—as did the 
Leacockian hero—in all directions. If one could adopt and adhere 
to one line of travel for it, the journey might not be, according to 
twentieth-century ideals of railway convenience and luxury, very 
comforts':le. The state-built and state-owned railroad between 
Williari: Penn’s great city on the Delaware and the river town on 
the Susquehanna long known as Wright’s Ferry emerged from a 
dilemma, and it was its eventual destiny to be implicated in a 
fiasco. The course of its history was as multifarious as was its 
inception. In nothing is the tale of it simple. To cover the many- 
sided story in one brief paper, then, is impossible. For the connec- 
tions of the Columbia and Philadelphia Railroad with the policy 
of public improvements adopted by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania in 1826 are not only connections with the canal fever of 
that era in the Keystone State. They are connections with both 
the Erie Canal in New York State and with a whole epoch of 
American transportation history. 

Historians who trace the succession of events leading to the 
public system of transportation and travel which was owned by 
Pennsylvania between 1827 and 1857, usually tell much of Wil- 
liam Penn,! David Rittenhouse, Provost William Smith,” financier 
and promoter Robert Morris,* and Legislator William Lehman,‘ as 


*Paper read at the meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association at 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, October 21, 1949. 

Hazard, The Pennsylvania Register, I, 400. 

?For comment on the connection of Rittenhouse and Smith with canal 
surveys along the Schuylkill see James Weston Livingood: The Philadelphia- 
Baltimore Trade Rivalry, p. 101 

anne connections with canal projects see ibid., pp. 9, 32n, 102, 
103, 108. 

“Whip in the Pennsylvania Assembly for Public Improvements; active 
figure in the Canal Convention at Harrisburg in August, 1825; Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee on Inland Navigation. 
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precursors. They tell us too little of the engineers who discovered 
the secrets of their craft in England, or in New York State dur- 
ing the days when Governor De Witt Clinton was gathering fame 
to himself for the construction of a great canal the chief credit 
for which should have been going to James Geddes*® and Benjamin 
Wright® and to the staffs of young surveyors and engineers whom 
those two trained. Too little have historians been aware of the 
fact that the Erie Canal was a school of engineering for the builders 
of the Union Canal in Pennsylvania, and that that diminutive water- 
way between Reading on the Schuylkill and Middletown on the 
Susquehanna, mostly remembered today as the beneficiary of 
lottery tickets, was the school of engineering, conducted by the 
New Yorker Canvass White,’ in which were disciplined the en- 
gineers who would build the Allegheny Portage Railroad, the 
Juniata and Susquehanna Divisions of the Pennsylvania Canal, 


and a fair number of Pennsylvania’s corporately owned railroads 
and canals. 


In brief, the Columbia and Philadelphia Railroad was devised 
in the course of time by a non-Pennsylvanian American, just as 
the Portage Railroad over the Alleghenies was first examined for 
by the New Yorker George T. Olmsted in 1826; was examined for 
second in 1828 by Nathan S. Roberts,’ New Jerseyman and former 


5 To James Geddes, born near Carlisle, Pennsylvania, in 1763, one of the 
four principal engineers for the building of the Erie Canal in New York, 
belongs also the distinction of having been, in 1809, the first engineer to make 
it clear to the New York Legislature that the Erie Canal could be built on 
the route which that canal in the course of time mainly followed. 

®*Benjamin Wright, Senior Engineer of the Erie Canal was sometimes 
called the father of American Engineering, so many were the men trained 
under his superintendence. 

™In 1823, when he became the chief engineer for the Union Canal Com- 
pany, Canvass White brought with him from the Erie Canal three assistants: 
Sylvester Welch, George T. Olmsted, and Simeon Guilford. Union Canal 
Company Annual Report, November 18, 1823, p. 4. Olmsted and Welch are 
referred to below. Guilford not only served on the Union Canal and pro- 
duced hydraulic cements for use in construction and repair of it; he rendered 
service in examination for and construction of the Juniata and the Susque- 
hanna Divisions of the Pennsylvania Canal, besides being exploratory en- 
gineer for the Conestoga Navigation. 

Byrne and Provost, contractors, built locks and other canal features for 
the Union Canal, and subsequently for segments of the Pennsylvania Canal. 

® Roberts had previously, in 1826, determined plans for the route and con- 
struction of the Western Division of the Pennsylvania Canal. Subsequently 
he gave eminent service to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal; was chief 
engineer to the Erie Canal in 1839, and the builder in 1841 of the famous 
Rochester aqueduct on that waterway. 
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assistant to Benjamin Wright on the middle section of the Erie 
Canal; was examined for third in 1829 and designed by the Vir- 
ginian Moncure Robinson ;° and was built later by the New Yorker 
Sylvester Welch, pupil to Benjamin Wright’s pupil, Canvass White. 
In origin and story the Columbia and Philadelphia was broadly 
American. 


If the modern Pennsylvania Railroad did not spring from it 
ab ovo, the Columbia and Philadelphia was among the chromosomes 
implicated in the conception and the career of that famous line. 
When the company-owned Pennsylvania had reached the Missis- 
sippi and had established continental connections with the Pacific 
Coast, it still remained true that two of its great presidents had 
performed their first railway services on the Columbia and Phila- 
delphia.'° Indeed, the famous John Edgar Thomson began his record 
as an assistant to Major John Wilson, working in 1829 for three 
dollars a day. The latter was a South Carolinian who surveyed and 
devised the earliest completed state-owned railroad in Pennsyl- 
vania, and who died a year before its completion in 1834. His 
successor, Edward F. Gay, was another out-of-state man, who was 
trained until 1828 on the Erie Canal."' For the now largely for- 
gotten Columbia and Philadelphia railroad, like a pawn moved in 
the chess game of the Philadelphia and Baltimore trade wars, came 


*Moncure Robinson’s report of his survey for the Allegheny Portage 
Railroad, including recommendations for the construction of it, appears in 
Vol. 2, Pennsylvania Senate Journal, 1829-1830, pp. 239-275. Considerable 
revision of his design came after other engineers, Lt. Col. Stephen Harriman 
Long and Major John Wilson, had been engaged in 1830 by the Canal Com- 
missioners to check his plans; but Robinson became the consultant engineer 
to the Portage while it was being built by Sylvester Welch. 

John Edgar Thomson and Thomas Alexander Scott. Thomson, third 
president of the Pennsylvania R. R., in 1829 was “inspector of masonry and 
superintendent of bridges and culverts” on the eastern division of the Columbia 
and Philadelphia. See Pennsylvania Senate Journal, 1829-1830, vol. 2, p. 328. 

Scott, who in 1874 succeeded Thomson as president of the Pennsylvania, 
began his railway career on August 1, 1841, as a seventeen-year-old clerk 
to Major James Patton, Collector of Tolls at Columbia for the Columbia 
and Philadelphia. See Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, vol. 
V, p. 439. 

™ Gay was also construction superintendent of the Conestoga Navigation 
Company, rendered notable service on the Juniata Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal, built the corporately owned Susquehanna and Tidewater Canal 
in the late 1830’s, served the Columbia and Philadelphia Railroad subsequently 
in various capacities, and was in 1858 Engineer-in-Chief to the Pennsylvania 
Public Works. Later he was vice-president and general superintendent of 
the Sunbury and Erie Railroad. 
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strikingly close to playing a principal role in American transporta- 
tion history. 

It sprang from dilemma, emerged with dubiety, experienced 
skepticism for three decades, and went down in the financial col- 
lapse of a state-owned system of public works. This afternoon it 
is only a memory to be evoked in these notes, although several 
important chapters in an account of the development of American 
railways might be devoted to it—or a doctoral thesis or two might 
be written on the theme, disclosing the glories or the mirages of 
government ownership of utilities. 

Were such treatises written, they might tell us much of the method 
of trial and error: in survey, in construction, in operation, and in 
final disposition. For the Columbia and Philadelphia Railroad did 
not come into being as the result of a simple, single, one-purposed 
dream. Everyone knows today that William Penn, with eye upon 
colonization westward had thoughts of a second city for his province 
on the Susquehanna. Yet, when settlement moved westward in 
Pennsylvania in the eighteenth century, it concentrated, in the first 
back county beyond Chester, upon a town twelve miles from that 
river. When the War for Independence had been fought, the most 
important frontier town in the new state, the town by which travel 
and trade, it seemed, must take their way west or by which they 
must take their way back east was Lancaster. Imperative it was that 
Philadelphia for the sake of its commerce and its markets have 
connections with that town. At the close of the century the “open, 
sesame” was the Lancaster Turnpike. No one knew anything about 
railroads ; when canals were thought of first in the state they were 
considered as waterways which would follow the Schuylkill River 
from the Delaware; then follow the Tulpehocken Creek from the 
Schuylkill, and finally beyond the summit would reach Swatara 
Creek and descend to the Susquehanna. The way to reach Lan- 
caster was by a great public highway ; the way to reach the Susque- 
hanna was by a canal. To get beyond Lancaster to York one could 
go by Wright’s Ferry; to get beyond Lancaster to Carlisle and to 
Bedford, or to distant Pittsburgh, one could go by Middletown, 
and the start for those last points might be made some day by a 
canal to Middletown. 

Time went on. 

In 1811, Pennsylvania permitted the incorporation of a privately- 
owned canal which should mark out the new best route to the 


Ke 
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Susquehanna by the Schuylkill, the Tulpehocken, and the Swatara. 
By 1826 the Commonwealth had decided upon a program of public 
canal works; it had foregone the opportunity for building a state- 
wide system. The Pennsylvania builders, aided very much by the 
efforts of the Philadelphia Improvement Society, by William Strick- 
land’s experiences in England,'* and after 1823, by Canvass White’s 
progress with the Union Canal, believed that the state needed not 
only canals of its own but a canal to Lancaster—some thorough- 
fare that would get Philadelphia’s trade on to that town by easier 
modes than by the covered wagon on the turnpike. So it was that, 
even preliminarily to the adoption of its program, Pennsylvania 
had three commissioners: Jacob Holgate of Philadelphia, James 
Clarke of Westmoreland County, and Charles T. Treziyulny, 
Polish expatriate and cosmopolite,’* examining in 1824 every 
hilltop, every creek, and almost every rivulet and spring in Lan- 
caster County to see if a line could be found for an artificial 
waterway south of the Union Canal, from the Schuylkill to the 
Susquehanna. Despite the thoroughness of the examination, no 
route was found. But, once the legislature had voted for the state’s 
great public works, that was no reason for not having Chester 
and Lancaster Counties examined again for a possible canal way 
between the Delaware and the Susquehanna, incidentally, not over- 
looking Lancaster town. 

So it came to pass in 1827, that to Major John Wilson, of South 
Carolina, the new Board of Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania 
gave instructions to “ascertain the practicability of a water com- 
munication between the city of Philadelphia and the . . . termina- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Canal [that is, the canal which had then 
begun building from Clark’s Ferry downwards toward Middle- 
town] near the mouth of the Swatara.’** Secondly, the South 
Carolinian was to trace the continuation of the Pennsylvania Canal 
downstream from the mouth of the Swatara, as far as the season 

% The Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Internal Improvements 
in the Commonwealth was organized in the autumn of 1824. In 1825 it sent 
William Strickland, architect and engineer of Philadelphia, to England. His 
reports on canals, railways, and roads were published in 1826. 

In that year John Sergeant, an active member in the Improvement Society, 
was appointed by Governor J. Andrew Shulze to the Canal Board on April 
21, 1825, and his fellow members on this Commission made him their first 
president. 

13 For the reports of these three see the Report of the Canal Commissioners 


of Pennsylvania for 1824-1825. 
4 Canal Commissioners Report, January 4, 1828, p. 187. 
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and his work on the other survey should admit.’* And so also it 
came to pass that, after John Wilson had conducted two most 
competent surveys across Lancaster and Chester Counties, had 
studied all divides, and had determined the amounts of water avail- 
able for canal-feeding from the watersheds of those counties, he 
found that, if he chose any at all, he might get a canal, not to 
Philadelphia but to the Delaware some ten miles south of that 
city. The prospering inland town of Lancaster could not be reached 
from the metropolis on the Delaware by a canal. Yet, for some 
reason, the politicians of 1827 let the surveyor go on with the sec- 
ond of his assigned tasks. Wilson began his survey down along 
the Swatara, and then nature opposed him again. Malaria infested 
his staff and his map man, David Truman, died. Then the bluffs 
of Chickies Rock baffled him; he could submit at the end of the 
summer only an estimate of what it would cost Pennsylvania to 
build a canalway from the Swatara to that formidable barrier.'® 
But the public improvements fever was on, and was not to be out- 
rivaled by a more malignant disease; John Wilson was an in- 
dustrious man ; the Canal Commissioners were not to be frustrated 
by one effort of trial and error. Suddenly, indeed, they went into 
another. In fact, the man who had found a Philadelphia-Lancaster- 
Middletown canal impracticable, was detailed by those gentlemen 
to a survey for a railroad. He was commissioned to see what could 
be done for a second best choice, if a first choice was out of the 
question. Let him make “an examination, survey, and estimate of 
a route for a railway from Philadelphia through Chester and Lan- 
caster Counties so as to connect by the nearest and most eligible 
route with the Eastern Division of the Pennsylvania Canal.” 
Unhappily the best route for a railway to the Susquehanna and 
to Middletown had already been chartered to a corporately owned 
canal; but a new state-owned railroad might at the least be con- 
nected with the state’s projected canal. 

It is not possible in the brief time allowed for these notes to 
describe John Wilson’s work in the late autumn of 1827. Before he 
ceased activity, however, he had determined the route for what he 
would two years later be building as the Columbia and Philadelphia 
Railway. He had worked everything out in plan except the exact 

* Tbid., p. 190. 


 Tbid., pp. 190-196. 
* Thid., p. 196. 
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point at which to bring the railroad across the Schuylkill River into 
the city. He had ranged again from creek to creek, ridge to ridge, 
farm to farm, mill to mill, road to road, village to village, tavern 
to tavern, as he did while looking with his staff for a canal route; 
and he had become modestly the man of decision for a common- 
wealth. He made a thorough re-check in 1828, and held consulta- 
tions with Moncure Robinson and Canvass White. At the end of 
that year, with modes of route and forms of operation determined 
for getting the prospective railroad into Philadelphia, Wilson sub- 
mitted complete plans and an estimate. A railroad from Columbia 
via Lancaster to Philadelphia as far as Vine Street could be had 
for $1,418,767.22.'* 

It is not the purpose of this paper to describe the railway, of 
which the South Carolinian became construction engineer in 1829 
and on which he worked until his death in 1833. We cannot here 
describe the progress of the work, its features, its 82 miles of 
trackage, its bridges, its stations, its repair shops, its turnouts, its 
successive types of sleeper and rail, its changing forms of motive 
power, its state-owned locomotive engines, its privately owned cars 
and rolling stock, its toll collectors’ houses, and the one inclined 
plane by which it descended from the crest of Millinger’s Ravine 
to the Susquehanna at Columbia, or the second inclined plane by 
which it descended from Judge Richard Peters’ Belmont Farm to 
the Schuylkill River above Philadelphia. One could describe the 
inaugural scenes of its first operation,’® and the chagrin of spec- 
tators, enthusiasts, and Governor George Wolf. One could picture 
in detail journeys upon it. 

“No stop, no aye,” declared the legislator-owner of the General 
Wayne Inn who wanted the railroad to bear by his tavern and was 
minded to furnish refreshment to passengers tumbling out of rough 
and stuffy cars for a change of air.*° 

“Thank you,” said one alert assistant surveyor, whom an irate 
farmer in 1827 told to go plumb straight to Hell, “we'll be stopping 
in Paradise tonight,”*t and he did not diverge an iota from the 


8 Senate Journal, 1828-1829, vol. 2, p. 175. 

* A good description of them occurs in William M. Sipes’ Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company (1875), p. 8. 

” Wright, S. C.: “Memoranda concerning the Columbia and Philadelphia 
Railroad,” Lancaster County Historical Society, vol. 21, p. 8. 

* Wright, Samuel: “Paradise, O Paradise,” Lancaster County Historical 
Society, vol. 18, p. 45. 
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truth. A line was sighted by the steeple of the Lutheran Church** 
in Lancaster, and so Dillersville to the west was put on the railway 
maps for a century. A white stone by which a sight was determined 
along a hill side suddenly changed into a goose, which moved away, 
but the first position of the goose received the line of the track.** 
We need not extend into our own century the opprobrious name 
of “Billy Hull’s chicken-coops,” which was given to coaches on the 
Columbia and Philadelphia.** 

The history of the railroad would relate the mechanical details 
of operation, the several steps by which sidings superseded turn- 
outs, and by which locomotives succeeded horses; how superior 
types of locomotive succeeded earlier types, and how changes came 
with the solution of curvature and gradient problems. Then there 
were the measures taken after long years to dispose of the two 
inclined planes. Not until 1839 was the problem solved of getting 
into Columbia by easy gradients and without the use of the plane ; 
not until 1851 was that consummation effected for Philadelphia, 
seventeen years after its first operation and just six years before 
the state-owned railway passed into the possession of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company. These are elements for the chapters of 
the transportation historian, or for the antiquarian and the ro- 
mancer. To writers of such type belong the stories of railroad 
methods of trial and error in construction and operation; and they 
might tell a rich tale of many a mechanical point or device, a 
tale which perchance might well be fitted into something like a 
teleological evolution. 

Since the Columbia and Philadelphia Railroad was born in what 
was for engineering an age of innocence, it is interesting to know 
how its promoters felt in the days when it was building. In 1831, 
three years before the completion of the Columbia and Philadel- 
phia, the Canal Commissioners expressed themselves thus: 


While the board avow themselves favorable to rail- 
roads where it is impracticable to construct canals, or 
under some peculiar circumstances, yet they cannot for- 
bear expressing their opinion, that the advocates of rail- 
roads generally, have greatly over-rated their comparative 
value. To counteract the wild speculations of visionary 

= Tbid., p. 9. 
* Ibid., p. 9. 


“Wright, S. C.: “Memoranda, etc.,” Lancaster County Historical Society, 
vol. 21, p. 45. 
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men, and to allay the honest fears and prejudices of many 
of our citizens, who have been induced to believe that 
rail-roads are better than canals, and consequently that, 
for the last six years, the efforts of our state to achieve 
a mighty improvement have been misdirected, the canal 
commissioners deem it to be their duty to advert to a few 
facts which will exhibit the comparative value of the two 
modes of improvement for the purpose of carrying heavy 
articles cheaply to market, in a distinct point of view. 

Flour is now carried by the canals to Philadelphia 
from Lewistown, 211 miles for 62% cents, and from 
Harrisburg, 150 miles for 40 cents a barrel; and gypsum 
is taken back for three dollars a ton to Harrisburg and 
five dollars a ton to Lewistown, therefore the freight (ex- 
clusive of tolls) is downwards 141% mills per ton per mile, 
and returning, 7 mills per ton per mile; or on an average 
both ways one cent and three-fourths of a mill per ton 
per mile for carriage. 

On 9 miles of rail at Mauch Chunk, and on ten miles 
of rail road between Tuscarora and Port Carbon, the 
carriage of coal costs 4 cents, and the toll on the latter 
road is a cent and a half per ton per mile. 

The comparison will then stand thus: 

On ten miles of rail road between Tuscarora and Port 
Carbon: 








Freight per ton, 40 cents 

Toll on coal per ton, 15 
55 cents 

On ten miles of the Pennsylvania canal: 

Freight per ton, 10-% 

Toll on coal at half a cent per ton per mile, 5 
15-%4 
39-%4 


Being 39% cents difference in favor of the state canal 
on.each ton for every ten miles of transportation. 

The following table will exhibit the relative useful ef- 
fects of horse power when employed on common roads, 
on turnpike roads, on rail roads, and on canals. 


Four horses will draw, in addition to the Weight of Number of 


weight of the carriage or boats containing Freight miles per 
the load, transp’rtd day. 
On a common road, in a wagon, 1 TON  12MILES. 


On a turnpike road not exceeding five de- 


grees of inclination, in a wagon, Hs “ ee 
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On a rail road having a rise and fall of 30 
feet (or one third of a degree) to the mile, 
in eight cars, eo a 
On the Pennsylvania canal, in two boats, 100 “ yas 


The introduction of locomotive engines and Winans 
cars upon rail roads, where they can be used to advantage, 
will diminish the difference between canals and rail roads 
in the expense of transportation. But the board believe 
that, notwithstanding all the improvements which have 
been made in rail roads and locomotives, it will be found 
that canals are from two to two and one half times better 
than rail roads for the purposes required of them by 
Pennsylvania. 

The board have been thus explicit, with a view to 
vindicate the sound policy of the commonwealth in the 
construction of her canals; yet they again repeat that 
their remarks flow from no hostility to rail roads, for 
next to canals, they are the best means that have been 
devised to cheapen transportation. They are valuable 
in many situations, and particulariy along courses of great 
thoroughfare, which will bear the expenses of their con- 
struction. They can be made to carry the United States 
mails and passengers, and also light valuable goods, 
where time is of no more importance than cost of trans- 
portation.”® 


The Columbia and Philadelphia Railroad became in 1857 a 
main segment in the Philadelphia Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, that is, that part of the Columbia and Philadelphia which 
ran between Philadelphia and Lancaster. It is interesting to think 
of the good part of the bargain which the Pennsylvania Railroad 
acquired when it purchased the main line of the Pennsylvania 
Canal from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 

In 1854, in compliance with a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 7, Messrs. Ephraim Banks and J. M. Bickel, 
respectively auditor general and state treasurer of Pennsylvania, 
made available for publication a table which exhibited the cost, the 
revenue, and the expenditures of the several lines of canals and 
railroads embraced within the Public Improvements of the Com- 
monwealth. This showed that the Columbia and Philadelphia Rail- 
road had originally cost $5,277,278.44.°* Expenditures for the road’s 

* Canal Commissioners’ Report, December 15, 1831, pp. 8-9. 


*See Cost, Revenue and Expenditure of the Public Works of Pennsyl- 
vania to November 30, 1853 (Harrisburg, 1854), p. 14. 
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equipment, operation, and repairs had amounted to $5,860,291.11.*" 
Total outlay upon it from state funds had, in fact, by the close of 
1853, amounted to $11,137,569.55. Against this amount, during 
something less than a quarter century, the Columbia and Philadel- 
phia had drawn a revenue of $9,020,278.89 to the Commonwealth.”* 
In that interval of time expenditures had been heavy, and within 
the period obviously it had not paid for itself, as private investors 
might have wished it to do. 

Yet other relevant points are as obvious. The $11,000,000 and 
more expended had led, if not to an actual profit to the state, at 
the least to an actual earning of more than $9,000,000. A com- 
parison of the road’s earnings in the next year of business over 
the earnings of all the other segments of Pennsylvania’s canal sys- 
tem revealed for it a revenue of $821,524.77, as compared with 
one of $357,485.40°° for the Main Line of the Canal and the 
Portage Railroad. 

In brief, the 82 miles of its two lines of trackage were earning 
in 1855 two-and-a-third times as much for the Commonwealth as 
other features of the Public Works which together had originally 
cost $11,195,355.81,* and on which expenditures of $8,168,949.83°? 
had been made, and whose total length in miles was 313.** Its 
services were paying as waterway services were not. The inference 
might well have been, although it was not subsequently so taken, 
that a state-owned railroad was bound to be a superior source of 
gain to the treasury of the Commonwealth; that, if the costliness 
of canals warranted their eventual abandonment from State enter- 
prise, a railroad needed not also to be repudiated as being an un- 
remunerative means. The baby needed not be thrown out with 
the wash. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* Annual Report of Board of Canal Commissioners with Accompanying 


Documents, to November 30, 1854, p. 7. 

® Ibid. The canals of the Main Line yielded $279,459.63 and the Portage 
Railroad $78,025.77. 

The cost of the entire Main Line had been $16,472,634.25; but of that 
amount $11,195,355.81 had gone into the construction of the Eastern Division, 
the Juniata Division, the Allegheny Portage Railway, and the Western Di- 
vision of the Canal. See Cost, Revenue and Expenditures to Nov. 30, 1853, 
p. 14. 

® Tid. 

* Reference here, it must be remembered, has been restricted to the com- 
ponents of the Main Line of the Pennsylvania Canal. The whole of the Public 
Works had, to be sure, cost $32,542,267.77 up to November 30, 1853. 








THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE ASSOCIATION AT CARLISLE 


By Puiuir S. Kien 


BOUT one hundred persons from all quarters of the Com- 

monwealth took advantage of fine Indian Summer weather 
and a beautiful display of autumn foliage to journey to Carlisle for 
the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association October 21 and 22, 1949. Another hundred from Car- 
lisle and its environs joined the group to form one of the largest 
meetings of the Association in recent years. 

A luncheon meeting in Dickinson College Commons on Friday, 
October 21, marked the formal opening of the two-day session. 
Dr. William W. Edel, President of Dickinson College, and Samuel 
M. Goodyear, President of the Hamilton Library and Historical 
Association, representing the co-hosts, welcomed the members of 
the Historical Association to Cumberland County and invited them 
to make full use of the facilities of the college campus and the li- 
brary. Dr. J. Paul Selsam of State College, presiding at the 
luncheon, then introduced Dr. S. K. Stevens who delivered his 
presidential address on the subject: ‘““Pennsylvania History—Past, 
Present and Future.” 

President Stevens recounted the widespread development of local 
historical societies and the splendid work they had done in the past 
and which they are doing at present. He told about the work now 
being done by the State Historical and Museum Commission, as 
well as that of the Federation. Looking to the future, he deplored 
the lack of the leadership of a’ strong state-wide organization and 
emphasized the fact that such leadership for state-wide activities 
is essential for the future. He suggested that the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association, because of its state-wide nature, can fulfill this 
function. But to do so its membership must be increased and its 
work broadened. He also pleaded for an archives building and said 
the Pennsylvania Historical Association had gone on record in 
support of this several years ago. 

In the absence of Dr. Roy F. Nichols, the general session of Fri- 
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day afternoon was opened by Dr. Homer T. Rosenberger of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who introduced the speakers. Mr. William A. Sul- 
livan, of Brooklyn, N. Y., read the first paper on the subject “A 
Decade of Labor Strife; or, The Struggle of the Unskilled Wage- 
earners of Pennsylvania for Social and Political Equality.” He 
presented a picture of the deteriorating condition of unskilled work- 
ers in Pennsylvania in the years 1828-1832, arising, as the work- 
men claimed, from the “avarice” of employers who reduced wages 
about thirty per cent in these years, employed “scabs,” used the 
blacklist, “yellow dog” contracts, and the speed-up system, and 
demanded excessive hours of work. The laboring group met these 
conditions with organization and strikes; such were the cotton 
textile workers strike in Philadelphia in 1828, and the strike of 
workmen on the Pennsylvania Canal at Clark’s Ferry, whose refusal 
to repair a broken dam without an increase in wages from $.80 to 
$1.00 per day led to the mobilization of the Dauphin County Militia. 
Employers effectively broke strike efforts, while the press generally 
was unfavorable to the cause of the workmen. Mr. Sullivan’s con- 
clusion was that the unskilled working men and women of the 
Jackson era fought a losing battle to maintain living standards in 
Pennsylvania. 

Professor Hubertis Cummings’ paper, “Some Notes on the 
State-Owned Columbia and Philadelphia Railroad,” proved to be 
a literary as well as a historical treat, filled as it was both with 
human interest and with provocative suggestions for new lines of 
research in the field of his inquiry. Professor Cummings spoke first 
of the old Union Canal, describing it as a school for the engineers 
who were later to build the Erie Canal, the Pennsylvania State 
Works, and many other national transportation routes. He pointed 
out that the great Pennsylvania Canal system was more an Amer- 
ican than an exclusively Pennsylvania project. It was conceived, 
designed and built largely by engineers from other parts of the 
nation, or from other countries. After tracing the vain efforts of 
surveyors to discover a practicable all-water route from Philadel- 
phia to the Susquehanna at Columbia, Professor Cummings spoke 
of the part played by such men as J. Edgar Thompson in the build- 
ing of the Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad—men whose early 
railroad experience in the Keystone State was the groundwork fer 
their later leadership in building national trunk lines and trans- 
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continental railroads. The speaker finally summed up the argu- 
ments which raged in the ’30’s and ’40’s regarding the merits of 
canals as compared to railroads. The clinching point was that by 
1854, just before the sale of the State Works to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, the Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad was 
earning more than all the rest of the State Works combined. In 
this regard, at least, the vision of the engineers had been sharper 
than that of the politicians who had clung to the canal development 
program. 

Professor Cummings’ presentation provided an excellent point 
of departure for the paper of George M. Hart, of George School, 
who gave a detailed account of the work of one of the engineers of 
whom Dr. Cummings had spoken briefly. Mr. Hart’s topic, “Mon- 
cure Robinson: Railroad Surveyor and Civil Engineer in Penn- 
sylvania,”’ proved for many to be a fascinating introduction to an 
eminent but neglected architect of the present economic structure 
of the Commonwealth. Virginia-born Robinson, student of rail- 
roads and canals in Britain, France and Holland, prophet of the 
eventual superiority of railroads over internal waterways as early 
as the 1820's, and builder of the greatest anthracite transportation 
system of the nation, devoted his major engineering efforts to 
Pennsylvania projects. He was chief engineer of the Portage Rail- 
road, and then, in succession, chief engineer of the Little Schuyl- 
kill Railroad, the Danville and Pottsville Railroad, the Lancaster 
and Portsmouth Railroad, and finally of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad. In the course of his construction work, he super- 
vised the building, in Pennsylvania, of the first two railway tunnels 
in the United States, the longest inclined plane, and the first all- 
rail route from anthracite country to tidewater. Among his major 
technical contributions to railroading were his studies of gradients, 
the radius of curves, and tunnels. His economic contribution to 
Pennsylvania was to open the anthracite country by connecting 
it by rail with its logical markets. 

At the conclusion of the Friday afternoon session of historical 
papers, many of the members visited the Hamilton Library and 
Historical Association which held open house and displayed an 
interesting exhibit of early Carlisle imprints and of Cumberland 
County arts and crafts. Meanwhile the Council of the Association 
held its annual meeting. At Council the question of continuing the 
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recent campaign to increase membership was thoroughly discussed. 
It was decided to continue the membership campaign, to continue 
the publication of additional numbers of the Pennsylvania History 
Series of pamphlets, and to consider ways of furnishing additional 
service to the membership. Council recommended an investigation 
of the establishment of joint memberships by means of which local 
historical society members could subscribe to PENNSYLVANIA His- 
TORY at a reduced rate. Council also suggested that when funds 
became available, some free publications should be prepared both 
for distribution to the membership and for circulation among the 
public school population of the state. 

Friday evening at 7 o’clock, almost 200 persons gathered at Dick- 
inson College Commons for the annual banquet of the Association. 
After a delightful dinner, President S. K. Stevens introduced the 
main speaker of the evening: Revelle W. Brown, LL.D., President 
of the Reading Company. Dr. Brown spoke on “Some Aspects of 
Early Railway Transportation in Pennsylvania,” bringing to light 
many little known incidents in the early history of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad, but primarily sketching the development of 
the free enterprise system in America, using the Reading Company 
as a case study. Following Dr. Brown’s well-considered and il- 
luminating address, Frank Warner, widely-known ballad-singer, 
both instructed and entertained the assembly by singing a series of 
selections from George Korson’s new book, Pennsylvania Songs 
and Legends. In response to Mr. Warner’s infectious invitation, 
the audience participated in many of the more familiar songs. To 
conclude the banquet, Mrs. Helen Hall Bucher of Boiling Springs, 
sang a song of her own composition entitled “Pennsylvania.” 

At the business meeting of the Association, held at 9:30 o’clock on 
Saturday morning, the major recommendations of Council, as 
previously noted, were approved, and the following new officers 
were elected: Second Vice-President, Miss Frances Dorrance; 
Third Vice-President, Paul H. Giddens; for Council, to fill the 
vacancy created by Dr. Giddens’ election to the Vice-Presidency, 
Melville J. Boyer ; to assume membership on Council for the term 
1945-1952: Oliver S. Heckman, Louis J. Heizmann, Alfred P. 
James, and John H. Powell. 

The historical session, Saturday morning, was a panel discussion 
of “Pennsylvania’s Contributions to the Arts,” conducted by Dr. 
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Harold E. Dickson of State College. The panel consisted of 
G. Edwin Brumbaugh, architect in charge of the Ephrata Restora- 
tion ; E. Gordon Alderfer, associate editor of Commonwealth Maga- 
sine; and Charles Coleman Sellers, biographer of Charles Willson 
Peale. Dr. Dickson briefly explained the field of inquiry and re- 
ferred to Mr. Alderfer for a discussion of Pennsylvania’s contribu- 
tions in literature. Mr. Alderfer pointed out that much of the best 
literary work of Pennsylvanians had never been generally recog- 
nized. The standard histories of American literature, for example, 
rarely included mention of such eminent writers as James Logan, 
John Kelpius, Provost William Smith, Benjamin Rush, James Wil- 
son, Lloyd Mifflin, and others. In summing up the work of Penn- 
sylvanians in the literary field, the speaker pointed to five dominant 
tendencies which, over two centuries, have influenced Pennsylvania 
authors: (1) Medieval mysticism, represented by such men as 
Kelpius and Zinzendorf; (2) 18th Century Classicism, as seen in 
Proud, Dickinson, and Logan; (3) Revolutionary Romanticism, 
carrying up to the Civil War; (4) escapist writing from the Civil 
War era until the early Twentieth Century ; and (5) the “Looking 
Backward” tradition, flowering in the historical novels of such 
men as Hervey Allen and Joseph Hergesheimer. 

Virginia Lewis, of the Department of Fine Arts, University of 
Pittsburgh, who had been scheduled to discuss painting, was un- 
able to attend the meeting, but her place was ably taken on the 
spur of the moment by Charles Coleman Sellers, authority on early 
Pennsylvania painting and painters. Mr. Sellers emphasized that 
the central theme of Pennsylvania history has been mechanical and 
industrial development. This scientific and technical emphasis was 
in part responsible both for the lack of appreciation of painting, 
and for some of the types of painting produced. He drew an inter- 
esting picture of the close association of mechanics and painting 
as combined in such men as Charles Willson Peale and Robert 
Fulton. 


G. Edwin Brumbaugh, discussing architecture, opened his re- 
marks by pointing out the fallacy of the frequently heard statement 
that Pennsylvania never had an architecture of her own. In correct- 
ing this misconception, Mr. Brumbaugh pointed to certain char- 
acteristic aspects of Pennsylvania’s architecture. The people who 
came to Pennsylvania brought with them distinguishing archi- 
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tectural forms; the gable-end chimneys of the British, the pent 
roofs of the Germans, the medieval structure of the plain sects ; the 
narrow rectangular homes of the Welsh. These architectural indi- 
vidualities, as much a part of Pennsylvania as the people who 
brought them, were easily identifiable and gave the opportunity 
for a fascinating search to any observing traveller in the Common- 
wealth. Pennsylvania geography forced the creation of certain 
architectural forms ; brick homes along the Delaware Valley ; stone 
in the eastern foothills ; and log or timber dwellings along the Blue 
Ridge. Mr. Brumbaugh concluded by showing the peculiar blending 
of many of the above forms of architecture—the small but obvious 
modifications of a British style home if built by German workmen, 
or the adaptation of a Quaker farmhouse to the locally available 
building materials. 

The general discussion which concluded the panel presentation 
drew a comparison between the questions what Pennsylvania had 
done in the field of the arts and what Pennsylvanians could or ought 
to do to develop further an understanding of the artistic life of the 
Commonwealth. 


About one hundred persons gathered for the Saturday noon 
luncheon to hear Dr. Lyman H. Butterfield, associate editor of the 
Jefferson Papers, Princeton University, speak on Benjamin Rush. 
In a sprightly, humorous, and brilliantly written paper, Dr. Butter- 
field gave all of those present a new insight into the contemporary 
importance, the character, and the manifold accomplishments of 
Dr. Rush. Explaining that for many years the eminent Doctor had 
been. left in comparative obscurity, primarily because he at one 
time had written a strong criticism of General Washington, Dr. 
Butterfield proceeded to illustrate, largely by extracts from Rush’s 
letters and other writings, the breadth of his interests. He spoke 
of Rush as a physician, as a politician, as an educator, as a theo- 
logian, as an author, as a scientist, as a humanitarian, as a phi- 
losopher, and as one of the most influential, versatile, and contro- 
versial personalities of his day. Dr. Butterfield’s talk was an in- 
spiring climax to the formal historical sessions of the convention. 

The historical tour which immediately followed the luncheon 
could not have been favored by more delightful weather or by a 
more interesting selection of historical spots. Carlisle itself brought 
memories of the presence of Washington, Major André, James 
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Buchanan, and Roger B. Taney. At the Carlisle Barracks Museum 
were mementos of the French and Indian War, the Revolution, the 
expedition against the Whiskey Rebels, and many other historic 
military enterprises. At Silver Springs Presbyterian Church, 
founded in 1734, the members examined the stone church building 
which had been built in 1783. Reverend Edward J. Ardis, speaking 
from the high pulpit, sketched the history of the building which, 
some years ago, was carefully restored to its original condition by 
the McCormick family of Harrisburg. Those sitting in the box 
stalls, observing the simple white woodwork, the austere gallery, 
the wall-brackets for candles, the spiral stairway and elevated pulpit 
framed between two many-paned windows looking out on a grove 
of ancient oaks, could not fail to experience a vivid sense of life 
in days long past. 

At Friedens Kirche, near Shiremanstown, Pastor Stanley B. 
Jennings explained how that stone structure, built in 1798 as a 
union church for Lutheran and Reformed congregations, and 
architecturally similar to Silver Springs Church, had served through 
the years. The two congregations worshipped on alternate Sundays 
until separate buildings could be erected. Commemorative services 
are still held annually at Old Peace Church. At St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, across the road from Frieden’s Kirche, the group listened 
to an old pump-organ built in Lancaster in 1807. This organ, which 
is thought to be the oldest in the United States still in active opera- 
tion, was brought by raft up the Susquehanna, and by cart from 
Harris Ferry to the church. 

Finally, in the face of the setting sun, some thirty cars of the 
procession drove southwestwardly to Boiling Springs where, at 
Allenberry, Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. B. Heinze served high tea 
for all. 

The Carlisle meeting was in every sense a worthwhile and de- 
lightful occasion. To the co-hosts of the meeting, Dickinson College 
and the Hamilton Library and Historical Association, to the com- 
mittees on program and local arrangements, to Mr. and Mrs. Heinze 
and others who extended their gracious hospitality to visiting his- 
torians, the Pennsylvania Historical Association owes a debt of 
sincere thanks. 

















NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. Kent 
Associate State Historian 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


HERE is little that is new to report regarding Association 
‘S laties The Carlisle meeting appears to have been regarded 
as highly successful by those in attendance. It is reported upon in 
detail by the secretary. The major topic of discussion by the Council 
was that of further development of the membership campaign. En- 
couraging results were obtained during the last year and the Asso- 
ciation membership increased approximately one-third. Since the 
meeting, membership literature has been sent to some two thousand 
public and college and university libraries throughout the United 
States. The coverage of Pennsylvania libraries has been very 
thorough. The secretary reports that an average of one new mem- 
bership is still received every day as a result of mailings in the past. 
We continue to need individual solicitation by present members. 
Literature for this purpose may be obtained from either the secre- 
tary or president. 

It has been further suggested that some type of subscription 
membership upon the part of individual members of county and 
local historical societies might be developed. This would make it 
possible for members of such societies to obtain PENNSYLVANIA 
History upon payment of two dollars in addition to their regular 
society membership dues. This would give many historical societies 
of the state the benefit of an historical magazine with its articles and 
news of historical activity, at a slight increase in membership fees. 
A committee composed of the president, first vice-president, and 
secretary was authorized to study the matter. 

The president also has been authorized to appoint a committee 
to consider ways and means of improving the “eye appeal” of the 
magazine. Opinions and comments from the members would be 
helpful in this connection. It has been suggested that the use of 
suitable illustrations in connection with articles might make the 
magazine more attractive to the general reader and even increase 
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its value to the school and library people of the state. Dr. Whitfield 
Bell is working on the development of plans for continuation of 
the series of special bulletins, and results of this work should be 
observable within the coming year. 

No place of meeting has been fixed for 1950 and the officers are 
open to suggestions as to the most suitable location and the problem 
of securing a host for the occasion. BES 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Adams County Historical Society has had a series of pro- 
grams on special aspects of local history. On November 1, Charles 
Diller spoke on “The College on the Turnpike,” a topic which refers 
to Pfeiffer College, New Oxford, one of the early educational 
institutions of the county. On December 6, Mrs. James Ford told 
of the beginnings of Hunterstown. 


The recent death of Mr. Ormond Rambo, Jr., President of the 
American Swedish Historical Foundation, was a loss not only to 
that organization but to Pennsylvania historical activities as well. 
To succeed him, Mr. Walter G. Nord, of Oberlin, Ohio, was elected 
President of the Foundation. Mr. Nord is an associate founder of 
the organization, has been vice-president for several years, and is 
president of the U. S. Automatic Corporation in Amherst, Ohio. So 
that an officer would be nearby to look after affairs at the Museum 
in Philadelphia, Mr. K. Einar Seaholm was elected to the position 
of executive vice-president. 


Members of the Berks County Historical Society toured his- 
torical points in Lancaster County on Saturday, October 15, under 
the auspices of the Lancaster County Historical Society. The group 
visited Brickerville, Lititz, “Wheatland,” the Landis Valley Mu- 
seum, and Ephrata Cloister. The luncheon at the Hotel Brunswick 
in Lancaster was addressed by Dr. J. William Frey, Dr. Alfred 
Shoemaker, and Dr. Herbert H. Beck, all active in the Lancaster 
Society. Guiley Finch was chairman of the pilgrimage committee, 
and Louis J. Heizmann, president of the Berks County society, 
and Mr. William Bird, its curator, were among those taking part. 

On December 9, the Berks County Historical Society enjoyed an 
illustrated lecture by Joe K. Kindig, III, of York, on “The Phila- 
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delphia School of Furniture and the Part It Played in the Cultural 
Development of Eighteenth Century America.” A fine collection of 
colored slides was used for the illustrative material. 


The Blair County Historical Society held its annual meeting on 
November 21 in the Y. W. C. A. building in Altoona. M. A. Miller 
was re-elected president, and other officers elected included George 
A. Wolf, senior vice-president; Miss K. Virginia Krick, junior 
vice-president ; John H. Dillen, treasurer; and J. J. Hauser, sec- 
retary. H. W. Lindaman presented an address on the history of 
Pennsylvania and the Blair County area, and President Miller re- 
viewed the accomplishment of the society during the year. He cited 
Miss K. Virginia Krick for her outstanding contribution as chair- 
man of the project to index the materials in the Baker mansion, 
which is the museum of the society. The Horseshoe chapter of the 
National Secretaries’ Association is assisting in this project. 


The Bradford County Historical Society opened its fall and 
winter season with an illustrated talk on French Asylum by Dr. 
Elsie Murray, director of the Tioga Point Museum, in Athens. The 
society observed Pennsylvania Week, holding “open house” at its 
headquarters throughout the week. More than a thousand school 
children with their teachers were among the visitors. A daily 
column was prepared for the local newspaper, and the president. 
Leo E. Wilt, addressed three local organizations. Mr. Wilt also 
announces that good progress is being made in the preparations for 
the issuance of “The Gleaner,” the society’s new quarterly, of 
which the first issue should appear before the New Year. 


At its meeting on October 18, the Chester County Historical 
Society saluted the centennial of Phoenixville. John V. Norris, of 
the Daily Republican staff, spoke on “The History of Phoenixville.” 
The meeting on December 20 heard an illustrated talk by Mrs. 
Alfred C. Prime on “American Clocks and Their Makers.” 

The Chester County society, which is now in its fifty-sixth year, 
has a total membership of 946. The society headquarters at 225 
North High Street were acquired in 1938 through a bequest of 
Mrs. Uriah H. Painter. 


The City History Society of Philadelphia, on October 26, had a 
program devoted to the progress in education in Philadelphia ir 
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the last half-century. Jacob Lisan, of the Benjamin Franklin High 
School, described the progress in the public schools, and Dr. Joseph 
S. Hepburn, of Hahnemann Medical College, discussed progress in 
higher education. At its meeting on November 16, State Senator 
Israel Stiefel addressed the society. The Senator’s talk was based 
upon his years of experience as a legislator in Harrisburg, and was 
entitled “Behind the Harrisburg Curtains—Legislative Processes 
in Pennsylvania.” 


At a recent meeting of the Columbia County Historical Society, 
plans were made for the dedication of the covered bridge at Still- 
water which has been preserved by the county commissioners 
through the efforts of the society. Harry S. Barton was elected 
president, and the other officers elected were Harry L. Magee 
and Ray M. Cole, vice-presidents; Mary K. Eves, recording sec- 
retary; Harriet F. Carpenter, corresponding secretary; A. W. 
Duy, Jr., treasurer; Elisabeth A. White, librarian; and William 
W. Hummel, assistant librarian. Miss Elizabeth Low gave an 
account of the essay contest being conducted in the county schools 
by the Pennsylvania Society of Colonial Dames, a contest which 
was unanimously endorsed by the historical society. 


The Hamilton Library and Historical Association of Cumber- 
land County, which was one of the hosts for the Association meet- 
ing in Carlisle, announces an interesting program for 1949-1950. 
On December 8, the two Hamilton prize essays, prepared in a con- 
test of Carlisle High School students, were read. Betty Wenger’s 
essay dealt with Dr. Conway Phelps Wing, and Richard Bricker’s 
was on “Plainfield.” At the society’s annual meeting on January 12, 
1950, D. W. Thompson presented a paper on “Some Notorious 
Crimes and Criminals of Cumberland County.” At the February 9 
meeting, Whitfield J. Bell will speak on the work of Dr. Charles 
F. Himes as an historian, and Charles C. Seilers will speak on his 
work as a photographer. On March 10, “Dai.-ci Drawbaugh, the 
Wizard of Eberly’s Mills” will be presented by George A. Eyster, 
Drawbaugh’s grandson. 


On Wednesday, October 12, members of the Historical Society 
of Dauphin County toured Lancaster County, under the guidance 
of Dr. Herbert H. Beck, C. H. Martin, M. Luther Heisey, and 
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Mrs. Bertha Cochran Landis. The group lunched at the Y.W.C.A. 
in Lancaster, and visited the graves of Thaddeus Stevens, Maj. 
Gen. John Reynolds and President James Buchanan. Other his- 
torical spots visited were “Wheatland,” the Grant Noll sycamore 
near Rohrerstown, the state’s most massive tree, and Donegal 
Presbyterian Church. Dr. George C. Potts was chairman of the 
pilgrimage committee of the Dauphin County society. 


On November 21, W. H. Worrilow, of Lebanon, addressed the 
Dauphin County Historical Society, on “Leadership Along the 
Liberty Trail,” with especial emphasis on Pennsylvania as the 
birthplace of many industrial enterprises. Mr. Worrilow is vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania German Folklore Society. 


The Delaware County Historical Society held its annual meet- 
ing on November 1 in the Y.W.C.A. building in Chester. After a 
dinner and a short business session, Charles G. Whittacker, super- 
intendent of the John J. Tyler Arboretum, gave an illustrated talk 
on the arboretum and its plans for the future. On November 12, 
the 250th anniversary of the birth of John Bartram, America’s first 
botanist, the Delaware County Historical Society and its Eastern 
Chapter unveiled a tablet marking Bartram’s early home from about 
1701 to 1731. The Bartram house is on the southwest side of 
Springfield Road in Collingdale, below Rively Avenue. At the 
ceremonies John C. Wister, of the John Bartram Association of 
Philadelphia, spoke on Bartram’s work as a botanist; and Mrs. 
Edith Verlenden Paschall, of the Darby Friends Meeting, spoke on 
Bartram’s life. The fine souvenir program includes an excellent 
article on the Bartram house by Christine C. Morley, president of 
the Eastern Chapter of the Delaware County society. 


The Historical Society of Frankford, at its meeting on November 
8, was addressed by James L. Whittaker, who presented recollec- 
tions of an Indian trail, the Asylum Pike, Cedar Grove, and Frank- 
ford Creek. The Christmas meeting, on December 13, had a pro- 
gram entitled “Christmas Eve in Old Frankford,” with stage setting, 
costumes, music, songs and personages representing other days. 
Each member was asked to invite a prospective member for 1950. 


The Friends Historical Association held its annual meeting in 
the auditorium of Friends Select School, Philadelphia, on Novem- 
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ber 28. Francis R. Bacon, Dean of the School of Architecture, 
Western Reserve University, gave an illustrated address on “Early 
Friends Meeting Houses in Britain.” 


The Germantown Historical Society has assumed the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the Morris House at 5442 Germantown Ave- 
nue. The house is the property of the Federal Government, and 
was renovated and restored by a $20,000 Congressional appropria- 
tion. The society held a reception and tea in the historic building on 
December 9, and formally opened it to the public on December 13. 
Caretakers have been engaged by the society, and volunteer host- 
esses will be provided to conduct visitors through the building 
which will be open daily except Monday from 1 to 5 P.M. The 
admittance fee is twenty-five cents for adults, ten cents for chil- 
dren. Dr. Gordon W. Venable is chairman of the Morris House 
Committee of the Germantown society. 


A September newspaper clipping calls attention to yet another 
historical group, the Heritage Questers of Lansdale. The meeting 
was held in the colonial farmhouse of Mrs. Leroy Wismer in Fan- 
land, Bucks County. Each member present presented a paper ; the 
various themes included the Gwynnedd Friends Meeting House, the 
Old Yellow Church in North Wales, the Dorflinger glass factory 
at White Mills, William Henry Stiegel, Gettysburg, Ephrata 
Cloister, and Bethlehem. We should like to have more information 
about this historical society. 


At a meeting on December 2, the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania commemorated the 125th anniversary of its founding. Harold 
Donaldson Eberlein, writer and historian, gave an illustrated talk 
on “Philadelphia in 1824,” the year when the society was organized. 


During Pennsylvania Week the Historical and Genealogical So- 
ciety of Indiana County prepared and installed an historical exhibit 
in the window of an Indiana restaurant. The display included 
numerous historical relics, many of them more than a hundred 
years old. During the celebration the society also published three 
articles on county history in the local newspaper. The Junior His- 
torians of the Indiana High School also prepared a window exhibit. 

At the meeting of the Indiana County society on December 2, 
1949, Mrs. Frances Strong Helman was re-elected president. Other 
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officers elected were Fred Berkebile, vice-president ; Mrs. Agnes B. 
Hood, recording secretary; Miss Ferne McHenry, corresponding 
secretary ; and Clarence Stephenson, treasurer. Twenty new mem- 
bers were presented at this meeting. Group singing of Christmas 
carols was conducted by Mrs. William Ruddock and Mrs. William 
Stephens, and a paper on “The Old Court House,” by the late 
Hon. Harry White, was read by Mrs. Helman. 


Harrisburg’s historical dinner group, the Keystonians, have con- 
tinued the regular monthly dinner meetings. At the November meet- 
ing Dr. Hubertis Cummings spoke on Pennsylvania transportation 
history, and at the December meeting Dr. Frederick Tilberg, his- 


torian of Gettysburg National Park, spoke on the Battle of Get- 
tysburg. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society has had a varied pro- 
gram of activities during the fall. Its hospitality to the neighboring 
societies of Berks and Dauphin Counties has already been noted. 
At the meeting of October 7, Henry J. Kauffman presented a paper 
on Lancaster coppersmiths; on November 4, Gerard Brady spoke 
on Buchanan’s campaign in Lancaster County; and on December 
2, Doctors Shoemaker, Yoder and Frey presented papers on Penn- 
sylvania Dutch culture and folklore. 

On October 16, the society unveiled a tablet marking the birth- 
place of the Pennsylvania Rifle at Martin Meylin’s gunshop in 
West Lampeter township. At these ceremonies Dr. S. K. Stevens, 
state historian, spoke for the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission ; Dr. Herbert H. Beck spoke for the historical society ; 
and General Jacob L. Devers spoke for the United States Army. 
Lieutenant Governor Daniel B. Strickler and the Swiss consul, 
Maurice Rohrback, also paid tribute to Meylin’s work as a rifle- 
maker. 

The Lancaster County Historical Society recently received a 
seventy-five-acre farm, the bequest of Miss Lizzie E. Widder, of 
Murrell. The farm is located along Middle Creek, north of the vil- 
lage, and is said to have been in the Widder family since colonial 
days. The society as yet has made no plans for its unusual property. 


The Lebanon County Historical Society has acquired the old 
Union Canal Tunnel and some nine acres of adjoining land, and 
plans to preserve this historic landmark of canal days as a relic 
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of Lebanon County’s and Pennsylvania’s historic past. Built be- 
tween 1825 and 1827, the tunnel is said to be the oldest in existence 
in the United States. The land will be cleared of underbrush, easier 
means of access to the tunnel entrance will be made available, and 
the area will be landscaped. It is hoped that picnic tables and fire- 
places can be installed. 

During Pennsylvania Week, the Lebanon County society held 
“open house” every evening at its headquarters, and a number of 
schools arranged for visits by their classes. The regular fall meeting 
was held on October 21, with Dr. Pierce E. Swope as the prin- 
cipal speaker. 


The annual pilgrimage of the Lehigh County Historical Society 
was held on October 15, under the leadership of Carl D. Snyder, 
author of The Early Settlement of the Upper End of Lehigh 
County. The members toured Lynn township, visiting such sites 
as Snyder’s log mill, Miller’s private graveyard, the Red and White 
churches, the early Moravian cemetery, the home of Frederick 
Leaser (who was said to have transported the Liberty Bell), and 
many others. The seventeenth volume of the society’s proceedings 
was also distributed in October. 


The Lower Merion Historical Society, founded on October 24, 
1949, is Pennsylvania’s newest historical organization. Dr. S. K. 
Stevens, state historian, addressed the formation meeting, at the 
Ardmore Junior High School, on “Why Do We Need Historical 
Societies?” Preliminary articles were adopted and the following 
temporary officers were elected: John M. Nugent, president; Mrs. 
Mary B. Mitchell, vice-president ; George E. Pettengill, librarian ; 
G. Earle Thompson, treasurer ; and Edward H. Snow, secretary. 


The Lycoming Historical Society has had an unusual and inter- 
esting fall program. On October 20, the society was entertained by 
August and his Just-For-Fun Band. On November 17, Malcolm A. 
Clinger, architect of Lewisburg, gave an illustrated talk on “Old 
Houses of Lycoming and Union Counties.” Richard B. Stone, of 
the editorial staff of Grit, was the speaker on December 15, his topic 
being S. Rosen, still-life painter and man of mystery. This meeting 
was also a Christmas party. 


As a feature of Pennsylvania Week, the Mercer County His- 
torical Society, on October 22, held an historical pilgrimage to 
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places of interest in the county. Orvis R. Anderson, president of the 
society, and Dr. Morgan Barnes gave informal explanations of the 
various sites. Among the places visited were the site of the Spring- 
field blast furnace, the former Johnson tavern, the Junkin farm, 
the Bigler cottage where the mother of Governor William Bigler 
of Pennsylvania and Governor John Bigler of California once lived, 
and the birthplace of the historian Albert Bushnell Hart ; the group 
also observed the evidences of the Erie Extension Canal. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society joined with the citizens 
of McVeytown in the celebration of the centennial of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s coming to that borough. A meeting was held in 
the McVeytown-Oliver High School on November 28, at which 
Lawrence D. Ruble, past president of the society, and Rev. Dr. 
F. A. Rupley, president, made brief addresses. Moving pictures on 
the history of the railroad were shown. Harry S. Conrad presented 
to the society a valuable collection of documents and newspapers 
relating to McVeytown. At the annual meeting on December 5, 
Doctor Rupley was re-elected president. The other officers are the 
Rev. Charles A. Lantz and W. Clay Burkholder, vice-presidents ; 
J. Martin Stroup, corresponding secretary ; Mrs. Madalyn R. Slee, 
recording secretary and curator; and J. F. Morgan, treasurer. 
Twenty directors were also elected for 1950. 


The Historical Society of Montgomery County commemorated 
the 150th anniversary of the founding of the Norristown Times 
Herald, at its meeting on November 19. T. Edward Maum, ex- 
ecutive editor of the newspaper, and Hans E. Rosberg, mechanical 
superintendent, told of the interesting changes and developments in 
the newspaper during its century-and-a-half existence. 

For Pennsylvania Week, the Montgomery County society 
placed on exhibit in its building a special display relating to the 
lives of prominent men and women in the county. The annual out- 
ing, held on October 8, was dubbed “A Schwenkfelder Pilgrimage,” 
by chairman Donald A. Gallagher. One hundred and fifteen persons 
visited the northern part of the county, stopping at Pennsburg, at 
Kraussdale Schwenkfelder Meeting, at the Palm Schwenkfelder 
Church, and at the home of the Misses Schultz, in Boyertown, to 
see the Schwenkfelder art collection. The society’s membership is 
now nearing the six-hundred mark. 
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The Moravian Historical Society held its annual business meet- 
ing at the Whitfield House in Nazareth on December 14. The Rt. 
Rev. S. H. Gapp was re-elected president, and the other officers 
were also re-elected. 


The Muncy Historical Society meeting on October 14 had a 
Pennsylvania Week program which featured an address by Eugene 
P. Bertin on the late Dr. Charles Lose, educator, naturalist, and 
legislator. The society’s affiliated organizations also celebrated the 
occasion ; the Muncy Garden Club held a “Harvest Home” meet- 
ing on October 20, and the Muncy Public Library featured a Penn 
sylvania Week display. 


During Pennsylvania Week, the Northampton County Historical 
and Genealogical Society held “open house” all week in its build- 
ing at Easton. More than 350 students from the public schools were 
among the visitors. The curator, Asher J. Odenwelder, Jr., an- 
swered questions about the society and its collections on a broad- 
cast over radio station WEST. The program was recorded and re- 
broadcast in the evening. Other broadcasts were made from the 
Taylor Home, headquarters of the D.A.R., and from the Easton 
Public Library, the latter featuring the Henry F. Marx Historical 
Library. 

The fall meeting of the Northampton County society was held on 
November 18, with a paper by Jone Field Oldt, Easton attorney, 
on “Colorful Local Names in Easton’s History.” 


The Northumberland County Historical Society has met each 
month since September. On September 8, Marshall R. Anspach, 
Esq., of Williamsport, spoke on “The Sunbury Case.” On October 
14, Charles F. Snyder, secretary of the society, gave an account of 
Fort Watson, the newly located fort in Penns Valley. On November 
11, local Indian trails were discussed by Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace. 
In December the annual meeting and dinner will be held. 


In celebration of Pennsylvania Week, a joint meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Folklore Society and the Pennsylvania Poetry So- 
ciety was held in the State Museum on October 21, at the invita- 
tion of Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, state folklorist. Mrs. Arthur 
L. Keysner presided at the Poetry Society meeting, and Miss 
Victoria I. Smallzel at the folklore meeting. Outstanding features 
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were Rabbi P. D. Bookstaber’s eulogy of Emma Lazarus, poetess 
with Pennsylvania antecedents, and Frank Warner’s folk songs. 
On December 6, a special meeting of the Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society was held at the State Museum to award certificates of high 
achievement in Pennsylvania folklore to the fourteen authors of 
Pennsylvania Songs and Legends. Certificates were also presented 
to Dr. Moritz Jagendorf, author of the recent Up State, Down 
State, Middle Atlantic States, and to Miss Edna Albert, author of 
Little Pilgrim to Penn’s Woods, a children’s book which makes 
much use of folklore material. Posthumous certificates were also 
made to Dr. Walker L. Stephen and Nelson Lloyd, two of the 
first Pennsylvania folklorists. 


The Pennsylvania German Society held its 59th annual meet- 
ing at Gettysburg College on Saturday, October 22. A citation of 
honor was presented to Joseph W. Yoder, of Huntington, author 
of Rosanna of the Amish and Rosanna’s Boys. An address on 
“William Rittenhouse, Distinctive Pennsylvania Pioneer,” was 
given by Dr. Milton Rubincam; Henry S. Borneman, president of 
the society, spoke on Bayard Taylor ; and Rev. Thomas R. Brendle 
and William S. Troxell discussed the songs and ballads of the 
Pennsylvania Germans. 


The September issue of The Pennsylvanian, monthly bulletin 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Junto of Washington, D. C., is 
devoted to Centre County. Various topics discussed include the 
county’s place in the development of Pennsylvania, the early his- 
tory of Milesburg, Governor James A. Beaver, and the inventor 
Edward G. Acheson. 


The Pottstown Historical Society is gathering old photographs 
and pictures of Pottstown, to prepare the material for a pictorial 
history to be issued by the Pottstown Bicentennial Committee. That 
community is planning well in advance for its celebration; the 
bicentennial will be commemorated in 1952. Recently, the society 
deeded to the Commonwealth a tract of land adjoining Pottsgrove 
Mansion, an historic property administered by the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission. 


Charles G. Webb, Esq., of Wellsboro, was recently re-elected 
president of the Tioga County Historical Society. Other officers 
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chosen were Fred Jupenlaz, vice-president ; Miss Catherine Harri- 
son, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Morris Thompson, recording 
secretary; and Thurman Pattison, treasurer. At the last meeting, 
Mrs. George B. Dusenberre presented a paper on her reminiscences 
of early Wellsboro and of her father, the late Major George W. 
Merrick. 


The county commissioners of Washington County recently pur- 
chased and presented a large 1856 map of the county to the 
Washington County Historical Society. This was not an official 
act, but the individual gift of the members of the board; Francis 
E. Pettit, president; William J. Lane; and Henry J. Lowstuter. 
It is a fortunate county to have such historically-minded officials. 


“Pittsburgh Composers Night” was observed by the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania at its meeting on December 15. 
Four famous Pittsburgh composers were honored in a program of 
speeches, music and exhibits. 


Mrs. Cyrus E. Woods recently told a meeting of the Westmore- 
land County Historical Society, in Greensburg, that her plans for 
the establishment of a Westmoreland County Historical Museum 
on the present site of the Woods home, North Main Street, are 
now on the architect’s drawing board. Construction will be begun 
in the spring. Mrs. Woods’ gift marks a great step forward in the 
historical activities of that county. 


Henry J. Young’s resignation as director of the Historical So- 
ciety of York County must be felt as a great loss to that organiza- 
tion and to the community. During his twelve years in office, the 
York society has become well known for its research projects, for 
its library, and for its rich collections of source material. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The international project of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission and Laval University in Quebec, for the 
editing and publishing of the papers relating to the French in the 
Ohio Valley, 1752-1756, is making very good progress. French 
Canadian scholars at the University have well-nigh completed the 
transcription of the Contrecoeur-Duquesne-Marin correspondence 
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for publication. Dr. S. K. Stevens, the state historian, and the 
writer recently visited Quebec, and assisted in the selection of 
materials. The French edition is promised by the end of 1950, and 
it is hoped that an English translation can be published by the 
Commission, shortly thereafter. 


The associate state historian also visited two important de- 
positories in Montreal, the District Archives, of which M. Jean- 
Jacques Lefebvre is archivist, and the Archives of the University 
of Montreal, headed by M. Camille Bertrand. The first has the 
capitulation of Fort Necessity, papers relating to the trial of Robert 
Stobo, and the parish register of Fort Duquesne. The second has 
the famous Collection Baby, gathered by a descendant of the 
famous trader, Duperront Baby; this also has Pennsylvania ma- 
terial. A by-product of this trip was the acquisition by the Com- 
mission of a complete set of the Rapports de l’Archiviste de la 
Province de Quebec. 


If Pennsylvania’s international relations in the historical field 
went very well, interstate relations were more troubled. Governor 
James H. Duff of Pennsylvania in a statement issued on October 
6, said that “the naming of a Pennsylvania product as the ‘Kentucky 
Rifle’ long has been one of this nation’s most outstanding examples 
of an historical misnomer.”” The Governor pointed out that this 
rifle was actually a product of the fine gunsmiths of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, and designated Sunday, October 16, as 
“Pennsylvania Rifle Day,” in recognition of the unveiling of the 
tablet to the birthplace of the Pennsylvania Rifle by the Lancaster 
County Historical Society. This brought a yell of rage from the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, specifically from A. B. Ransdell, rifle 
editor of the Louisville Courier Journal. Mr. Ransdell said that 
“the greatest rape since the Roman spearmen carried off the Sabine 
women” was being attempted on “the fair name and proud tradi- 
tion” of the Blue Grass State. His argument was from place of 
use, rather than place of manufacture, but certainly Pennsylvania 
rifles were used not only in Kentucky but on the Pennsylvania 
frontier and elsewhere. Dr. S. K. Stevens, state historian, gave a 
parting shot at a Lancaster meeting: “Kentucky probably never 
would have heard of the long rifle... , if it had not been for 
Daniel Boone, the Pennsylvania-born wilderness scout who took 
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one of his native state’s great rifles down there and demonstrated 
... some really fine shooting.” 


The Institution of Early American History and Culture, Good- 
win Building, Williamsburg, Virginia, announces that it is pre- 
pared to provide a limited number of grants-in-aid of research to 
writers or scholars who are carrying on studies in the field of 
American history prior to the year 1815. The grants are made in 
conjunction with the Institute’s publication program, and upon the 
condition that the recipients shall submit the completed manuscripts 
to the Institute for consideration for publication. The awards are 
for the encouragement of projects already in progress, will not be 
made to facilitate the completion of work for academic degrees, and 
will ordinarily not exceed $1,000. Applications must be filed not 
later than March 15, 1950, with the director, at the address given 
above, from whom application forms and other information may 
be obtained. 


American Heritage, the new historical quarterly of the American 
Association for State and Local History, has now reached its sec- 
ond issue, which more than lives up to the promise of the first one. 
In words and pictures, in black and white and in full color, this 
magazine brings to vivid life the varied aspects of America’s past. 
The December issue features Minnesota, just as the first featured 
the Lake Champlain region, but there are articles and pictorial 
features on other phases of American history. A sample copy may 
be obtained on request to the editor, Earle Newton, Montpelier, 
Vermont, or to Dr. S. K. Stevens, Pennsylvania state historian. 


The Amos Judson House, Waterford, Erie County, was dedi- 
cated as a memorial to Fort Le Boeuf and to George Washington 
on December 11, the 196th anniversary of Washington’s arrival as 
an emissary from the Governor of Virginia to the French com- 
mander. The meeting was arranged by the Fort Le Boeuf Chapter 
of the Daughters of American Colonists, which has assumed respon- 
sibility for the care and maintenance of this property of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission during the present 
biennium. Rev. Paul K. Abel, of St. Peter’s Church, Waterford, 
presided and conducted the dedication service. The principal speaker 
was Charles M. Stotz, Pittsburgh architect, who discussed the 
architectural significance of the Judson House. 
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COMMENT IN QUOTES 


“What’s History?” is an editorial in the Main Line Times, No- 
vember 3, 1949: 


At the launching of the brand new Lower Merion His- 
torical Society last week, a number of excellent reasons 
were advanced for the establishment of such an organiza- 
tion. Each of these reasons, however, rested on one un- 
questioned assumption: that history has value. 

But does it? Why study the past? What good does it 
do, really, to know what happened 5,000 years ago? Or 
a 1,000? Or 500? Or 50? 

These questions are neither as obvious nor stupid as 
they may seem. Actually, few of us know anything much 
about the past. Most people live in the infinitesimal 
“now” of their existence, projecting little dreams into the 
short span of their personal future and cherishing senile 
recollections of the narrow little “past” that was their 
youth and life. They have no sense of history. And, as far 
as their normal needs are concerned, they appear to re- 
quire none. 

Is history, then, merely a superfluous intellectual hobby 
given spurious portentousness by professors and pedants? 

We sense, perhaps, that this isn’t so—that history has 
real value, somehow, despite its seeming insignificance 
in the world of day-to-day existence. We feel that it must 
mean more to the vital life of the present than just another 
college subject. But we rarely ask ourselves why. History 
is rarely pulled down off the library shelves and shoved 
into our laps, opened at the pages that make it live and 
throb for us, and be as alive and meaningful as the throng 
on the street or the family around our hearth. 

We are seldom shown that we inherit the past . . . that 
even those among us who have never seen a history book 
live in the grip of, and under the weight of a vast, ac- 
cumulated, endlessly transmitted tradition. We are not 
sufficiently conscious of the ocean of oldness—and the 
relatively thin tributary of newness—in our culture and 
our daily lives. We are rarely aware of the extent to which 
the past determines what we eat, drirk, and think. 

If and when we become more conscious of the permea- 
tion of the present by the past, we will come to realize that 
it is only by knowing the p=st that we can understand the 
present and mold the future, and thus make the most of 
our own brief histories. 

That is another excellent reason for the establishment 
of an historical society. 
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The Autobiography of Benjamin Rush: His “Travels Through Life,” to- 
gether with his Commonplace Book for 1789-1813. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by George W. Corner. (Princeton: Published 
by the Princeton University Press for The American Philosophical So- 
ciety, 1948. Pp. 399. $6.00.) 


This superb book, handsomely printed, a model of editorial workmanship, 
is indispensable to the study of Pennsylvania history in the period 1760-1813. 
It would be important for its text alone, a very mirror of Benjamin Rush’s 
wide-ranging, wonderfully wayward intellect. But Dr. Corner has added to 
the text such illuminating essays, painstaking notes, and expansive comments 
that he gives us an encyclopedia of Rush’s world. This world he fills with 
people great and small, developing Rush’s names and references into portraits 
authentic, convincing, and immensely helpful. No writer or teacher in the 
field can afford to be without this book. It is an achievement for which we 
ought to have a high professional award. 

Two separate sets of documents confront us. One, “Travels Through Life,” 
Rush wrote in desperate unhappiness, impelled by the need of self-justifica- 
tion, pleading always for sympathy, agreement, ratification. I do not like 
Dr. Rush in this mood. He tells us things we know are not true and demands 
our support in views we know (and he should have known) to be wrong. 
He speaks, with a smugness annoying in anyone, of his “usual punctuality 
and industry” and of his “life of constant labor and self-denial.” And he says 
that in his early practice no other physicians sent him patients, that from the 
beginning they confederated against him. This is begging for pity by dis- 
torting the facts. 

But when he becomes so interested in his narrative as to forget his un- 
popularity, Rush is wholly appealing. His early life, his medical studies at 
Philadelphia and Edinburgh, his military and political career, he recounts 
accurately and with spirit. His reflections on his public life are stimulating, 
and his character sketches of a hundred of the first men of his day are bound 
from now on to sparkle in our history books. 

From Rush we learn that John Penn used to whisper to his neighbors 
while sitting in Congress; that Francis Hopkius (“a facetious agreeable 
man’) relieved the tedium of debate by sketching irreverent cartoons; that 
James Wilson’s mind was “one blaze of light”; and that Lord Stirling some- 
times impaired his judgment with toddy. And the sketches of John and 
Samuel Adams and Thomas Mifflin are among the finest bits of all Rush’s 
writing. 
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The second set of documents, Rush’s nightly jottings of the day’s events, 
shows the doctor at his very best—informal, impulsive, curious about every- 
thing, acquainted with everybody. He is not bitter here, nor concerned for 
his reputation; he is writing for himself. And he reveals himself on every 
page. He confesses he does not think well in solitude; it is conversation which 
stimulates him, and he records his conversations with the vast variety of 
people who come his way. 

With Jefferson and Adams, with Dr. Franklin, Dickinson, and Madison, 
Rush talks, and with ministers, doctors, lawyers, and with quaint characters 
who come briefly into his sphere. The odd John Stewart, for example, a 
Londoner, started a life-long walking tour of the world at the age of twenty- 
three. At forty-three he reached Philadelphia, and there Rush quizzed him 
over several days about Turks, Hindus, Laplanders, Swedes, and Russians; 
about the strange places he had been to in search of the original source of 
moral motion; about his sex life and eating habits; and about his political 
and religious principles. Man, said John Stewart, was an anticipating 
animal. The Irish, however, were not. 

A German physician from the Danish West Indies informs Rush of the 
intellectual and moral faculties of the Negroes. An English physician from 
the East Indies tells him of earth-bathing, opium-eating, vegetarianism, and 
facts of miscegenation egregiously wrong. The botanist André Michaux, 
the aeronaut Francois Blanchard, a Swiss doctor from Trinidad, Americans 
from every part of the continent—all appear in Philadelphia to be recorded 
in the doctor’s book. And Rush, meanwhile, chronicles the progress of 
Philadelphia, attends a Jewish circumcision, supports his Negro friends in 
their great works of self-improvement, and observes all that is going on 
about him. 

The student of scientific matters will find Rush’s notes a tree bearing 
abundant fruit, mostly hybrid. But it is to the social historian that this 
volume has most to give, to the writer who always wants to know more of 
men and women than the sources tell. Here he can learn the appearance of 
Franklin’s body after death, and a few pages away can find Dr. Priestley 
recoiling in horror from Richard Price’s doctrine of philosophical necessity. 
He can follow the speculation mania of the 1790’s, when the city of Phila- 
delphia “exhibited the marks of a great gaming house,” or note the history 
of penal practices; he can feel himself suddenly a part of the life of the 
federal era, understand how it was that Rush could believe as he did, and 
what the influences were which kept him behind the thick curtain of his 
own prejudices. 


This is, in short, a book of fascination to any reader of this journal. No 
technique of reviewing I know of can give a just picture of its spirit and 
charm. Dr. Corner never heckles Benjamin Rush with his comments. As 
editor, he enriches every page by explaining who people are, even when 
Rush himself did not know, and certainly when few modern scholars could 
ever have found out. There must be two thousand notes in the volume. So 
far as I can tell, there is only one mistake, a minor one, which I heartily 
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welcomed as an indication of human fallibility in what is in all respects a 
masterly performance. 
Philadelphia, Pa. J. H. Powei 


The Wisdom of John Woolman, with a Selection from his Writings as a 
Guide to the Seekers of Today. By Reginald Reynolds. (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1948. [For sale by the Macmillan Company, New 
York.] Pp. xii, 178. $3.00.) 


In a day when religion does not have the popular concern that it has had 
in past days, we find it hard to understand a person who really and literally 
seeks “first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” Most persons today 
do not understand one who refused to eat certain kinds of food and to wear 
clothes made from dyed cloth because the food and the dyes were the 
products of slave labor; who refused to send messages by mail when he 
learned that the horses pulling the mail coaches were maltreated; who re- 
fused to pay war taxes or to accept payment for the soldier who was billeted 
in his home; who succeeded in getting the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends to adopt a proposal that Friends raise money to pay 
Indians the value of the land stolen from them by others; and who was 
distressed by the amount of wealth being acquired by some of his Quaker 
contemporaries because he saw in wealth and political office the power that 
carried with it the possibility and, at times, the necessity for unchristian 
action. 

In matters relating to social evils, Woolman insisted that personal responsi- 
bility should always be considered. It was not enough for one to protest 
against war or slavery or the pursuit of wealth. One must first and always 
ask, “How far am I responsible for this? What am I doing that condones 
this evil?” We are, therefore, not surprised to find that Woolman was “not 
merely a pacifist, but a peacemaker—not merely a person who objected to 
wars when they came, but one who really lived ‘in the virtue of that life 
and power’ from which conflict could not possibly arise” (p. 57). 

Woolman, however, not only lived what he thought and taught; he also 
recorded his thoughts in a Journal and in many other writings. Using these 
as his sources, Mr. Reynolds has given us an excellent exposition and 
analysis of Woolman’s thought and action, coupled with many of his own 
ideas which find their roots in Woolman. 

In writing this book, the author has set out to accomplish three aims. 
First of all, he has attempted to create in his readers a desire for more of 
Woolman. In his own words, the book is designed to be an “hors d’oeuvre 
that will produce . . . the desire for more,” not a “Woolman-Made-Easy for 
the lazy minds” nor a “Woolman Digest” (p. 2). Secondly, he has attempted 
to codify Woolman’s ideas. To accomplish this purpose he has put his selec- 
tions from Woolman’s works under three headings. Those under “The Seed” 
show us the divine inspiration to which Woolman looked for “pure wisdom,” 
those under “The Flower” reveal the spirit of charity in which he lived, 
and those under “The Fruit” disclose four of the several forms of activity 
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in which this charity appeared. Three of these forms, namely, wealth and 
poverty, slavery, and war, were chosen because they represent, in the author’s 
mind, “Woolman’s best and most typical social contribution.” The fourth, 
showing his “attitude to bird and beast,” was inserted because it “rounds off 
the picture of the man” (p. 42). Thirdly, the author has attempted, by 
his selections and extensive comments, to indicate the “amazing relevance 
of Woolman’s teachings” to the problems which the world faces today. He be- 
lieves that Woolman’s thought was rooted not in his own period, but in 
eternal truth. As he so aptly puts it, “you can drop bombs on the Mount, 
but not on the Sermon” (p. 61). 

Does the author accomplish his purposes? This reviewer believes that he 
does. The book is a good introduction to Woolman for those who do not 
already know him. It is not a biography. The purely biographical material is 
kept to the barest minimum, and the majority of the readers who meet 
Woolman here for the first time will want to read more about him and by 
him. Some will wish that there were more of Woolman and less of Reynolds. 
The selections from Woolman’s works, which the author says are the most 
important part of the book, comprise only the last fifth of the contents. 

It must also be noted here that many readers of this book will be as un- 
sympathetic to Woolman’s ideas about some of the problems of his day as 
they will be unsympathetic to the author’s application of those ideas to some 
of the problems of our time. This will be especially true with respect to the 
problems of wealth, war and peace, and politics. If these persons, however, do 
not read with closed minds, they will be more persuaded to the rightness of 
Woolman’s ideas than they ever have been before. 

The book is written in an easy, informal style. The deep conviction and 
the complete sincerity of the author are evident throughout. It is somewhat 
surprising, though, to find one who is so much impressed by Woolman’s 
spirit, which included charity and kindness in judgment, referring to Carlyle 
as “this nineteenth century wind-bag” (p. 89). 


Chester, Pa. Pau. L. Austin 


Pennsylvania Songs and Legends. Edited by George Korson. (Philadelphia : 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. 474. $5.00.) 


Pennsylvania Songs and Legends, edited by George Korson, is without 
question the best over-all volume which has thus far appeared on the folklore 
and folk music of any state. The only other book approximating it in scope 
and character is Professor Harold Thompson’s Body, Boots, and Britches, 
which, in a somewhat different way, does for the state of New York what 
Korson has so admirably done for Pennsylvania. The two volumes together 
set an extraordinarily high standard for folklore studies of individual states, 
and the folklorist studying other regions would be brash indeed if he did not 
at the least consult them as patterns for his work. 

Korson’s book is preéminent because he has had as collaborators fourteen 
Pennsylvania scholars, each of whom is a specialist of long standing in a 
chosen field of folklore. And the fields were chosen and studied—as the reader 
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will at once discover—with affection and understanding. The volume is, 
consequently, human, warm, and thoroughly readable. It is Pennsylvania. 

Besides being readable, the book is authoritative. From Professor Bayard’s 
opening chapter on “The British Folk Tradition” to Professor Evanson’s 
closing chapter on “Folk Songs of an Industrial City,” it is evident that the 
contributors have undertaken original field research, have conscientiously 
related their findings to previously published materials, and have not—gratia 
dei—resorted, or succumbed, to the prevalent mania for “rehashing.” The 
greater part of the material in the book is new and fresh, hitherto unpublished 
in any form. As a result, the book not only presents a synthesis of Pennsy]l- 
vania folklore, but becomes at the same time a primary source for any future 
student of the mores and manners of the state. 

The thirteen chapters, with their authors, are: “The British Folk Tradi- 
tion” (Samuel Preston Bayard) ; “Pennsylvania German Songs” (Thomas 
R. Brendle and William S. Troxell); “Amish Hymns as Folk Music” 
(J. William Frey); “The Cornplanter Indians” (Merle H. Deardorff) ; 
“Central Pennsylvania Legends” (Henry W. Shoemaker); “Pike County 
Tall Tales” (Robert J. Wheeler); “Conestoga Wagoners” (Howard C. 
Frey); “Canallers” (Lewis Edwin Theiss); “Railroaders” (Freeman H. 
Hubbard); “Lumberjacks and Raftsmen” (J. Herbert Walker); “Coal 
Miners” (George Korson) ; “Oilmen” (Harry Botsford) ; and “Folk Songs 
of an Industrial City” (Jacob A. Evanson). 

From a cursory glance at the chapter titles, it is at once apparent that 
there is much more to the book than its title indicates. There are, true 
enough, 109 folk songs with music, and there are, also, tales and legends in 
virtually every chapter. These alone would have made an interesting, perhaps 
an excellent, anthology. But the chief value of Pennsylvania Songs and 
Legends lies in the fact that it has gone beyond the work of the mere 
anthologist, and that its pages of songs and legends are skillfully and 
thoroughly related to the total way of life of the Pennsylvania folk. Here, 
for example, is no Amish’hymn standing alone in splendid vacuum. Instead, 
we have a full account of the origin of the Old Order Amish sect in Europe 
and of the first settlement of Amishmen in eastern Pennsylvania in the early 
eighteenth century. We have also a full account of their economic life and 
home life, their dress and social customs, their language, and, finally, their 
religious beliefs and observances. Then, and only then, the songs. This 
treatment is characteristic of that accorded the material in the other chapters 
of the book. We have, consequently, not a book of songs and legends, but a 
book of folklore, in the broader sense of the term, and of social history. 
Conestoga wagoners, canallers, lumberjacks, and coal miners come alive. 
For that matter—and particularly for the non-resident of the state—Pennsyl- 
vania comes alive. And since it does, the book may be heartily recommended 
to anyone wishing to know more of our country. 

There is a finding list for all the songs and ballads included in the book, 
and a proper-name, but not a subject, index to the contents. It is regrettable 
that there is no bibliography—except as references to other works are con- 
tained in the body of the text—but extenuation may be made in view of the 
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fact that the bulk of the material used is original with the authors and drawn 
from their own manuscript collections of folklore. A separate bibliography 
of Pennsylvania folklore, however, prepared by the present writers and pub- 
lished by the same Press, would be a most desirable item. 

The Library of Congress DuNcAN EMRICH 


Peter Cooper: Citizen of New York. By Edward C. Mack. (New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1949. Pp. xvi, 432. $5.00.) 


This is a genial biography of a most genial man, one whose death all 
New York mourned, one who could say in all honesty—and with strong 
truth—“I have always recognized that the object of business is to make 
money in an honorable manner. I have endeavored to remember that the 
object of life is to do good.” 

Peter Cooper’s good doing was evident not only in the larger circle of 
public philanthropy, but also where good doing is sometimes more difficult 
—in the family circle. At the age of ten he began his inventive career by 
devising a washing machine for his mother—there were nine children in the 
family. To his wife—for whom through fifty-six married years he maintained 
an idyllic attachment—on the birth of their first child he presented a self- 
rocking cradle. Under his hospitable roof his two “old-maid” sisters lived 
to advanced age, one, incidentally, with what must have been the annoying 
habit of keeping a lamp burning each night in her window for a sailor sweet- 
heart long ago lost on a John Jacob Astor ship around the Horn. 

In his good doing outside the Cooper family walls Peter Cooper carried 
on a fifty-year running fight with municipal corruption in the city of New 
York. He was an early advocate of a paid police and fire department, of 
sanitary water conditions, and of public schools, but his great monument is 
the Cooper Union at Astor Place, New York City, founded in 1857-59 “for 
the advancement of science and art.” This institution is unique in the com- 
bination it offers of the ideal and the practical, and, moreover, it is the place 
where, early in 1860, Abraham Lincoln delivered the address which won the 
East and thus paved the way for his election, for the Gettysburg Address, and 
for Ford’s Theatre. 

Of course, all this civic activity of Peter Cooper’s was made possible by 
money making of the highest order. A Yankee of the days when a man could 
be a master of many trades and jack of none, Cooper, successively hatter, 
brewer, coachmaker, manufacturer of shearing machines, traveling salesman, 
and storekeeper, founded his fortune with the purchase, in the depression of 
1821, of a glue factory which would soon supply the bulk of the American 
market. With capital thus obtained, Cooper seven years later purchased 
within the Baltimore city limits the 3,000 acres of land on which he built 
the Canton Iron Works; later he progressed to Trenton where his Cooper 
works made the first cast-iron beams successfully used in the tall buildings 
to rise in a New York City that was growing parallel to the fortunes of 
Peter Cooper. The engine, Tom Thumb, was a Cooper venture; backing 
Cyrus Field in laying the Atlantic cable was another. Early in his life Peter 
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Cooper had devised an endless chain for moving boats on the Erie Canal; 
toward the end of his days he still favored the contraption and very nearly 
convinced the City of New York that it should be used on the contemplated 
Third Avenue Railway. 

Dr. Mack’s book follows by eight years C. Sumner Spaulding’s critical 
bibliography and by fourteen years Allen Nevins’ somewhat necessarily 
cursory references to Cooper in his Abram S. Hewitt. These two books were 
the only successors to Zachos’ scrappy account of Cooper’s life prepared from 
conversations with him and to Hughes’ life which was withdrawn by order 
of the Cooper family. Parenthetically, it was through his interest in Thomas 
Hughes, English author of Tom Brown’s School Days, that Dr. Mack, 
Professor of English in the City College of New York, discovered Peter 
Cooper. It is well that he has done so. 

New York State Historical Association Mary E. CUNNINGHAM 


The Pennsylvania German Folklore Society, Volume XIII, 1948. Edited by 
Preston A. Barba. (Fogelsville, Pa.: The Society [1949]. Pp. v, 264. 
$5.00. [Orders for this book should be sent to R. P. Moore, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa.]) 


Recently the Pennsylvania German Folklore Society has published outstand- 
ing works of dialect literature, source materials for those interested in geneal- 
ogy and in German background, and contributions on Pennsylvania German 
influence outside of our state. Nor has the society neglected either Pennsylvania 
German art or Pennsylvania German dialect. The thirteenth Yearbook presents 
as its first and major item Guy F. Reinert’s treatise on “The Coverlets of the 
Pennsylvania Germans” and their weavers, a work based on long and arduous 
efforts to preserve a record of the native weaving art. In the second article, 
entitled “Linguistic Variants in the Pennsylvania German Dialect,” Dr. Albert 
F. Buffington, Professor of German in The Pennsylvania State College, con- 
tinues his study of this dialect, a study which he began with his doctoral 
dissertation at Harvard University. 

Without disparagement of Professor Buffington’s contribution, one may 
truthfully say that the 1948 Yearbook is the treatise on coverlets. One is 
immediately struck by the attractiveness of the cover with its partial re- 
production of an 1834 Deppich by Peter Harting. The 118 illustrations add 
to the visual quality of the book. Of these, 107 are photographs of coverlets 
by the author. Most of these are in black and white, but twenty-four are 
either in red and white, or in blue and white. It is unfortunate that the 
prohibitive cost prevented the reproduction of coverlets in their many ex- 
quisite colors. Several copies of patterns are taken directly from the pattern 
books used by the weavers. Several drawings in red by Edward C. Smith 
enhance the appearance of this treatise. 

This study of coverlets distinguishes itself in more than outward, physical 
qualities; it possesses inner greatness too. Mr. Reinert has saved from 
oblivion the names of 182 coverlet weavers by resorting to graveyards, news- 
paper files, old account books, and interviews with old people, as well as by 
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travels over thousands of miles in seven southeastern Pennsylvania counties 
in order to see about 2,000 coverlets. The most elaborate and gorgeously 
colored of all those viewed is the one shown in illustration 108. The author 
does not attempt to teach the weaving art nor to discuss the early coverlet 
of geometrical design, but rather aims to emphasize the so-called Jacquard 
coverlets of the first half of the nineteenth century. He found only one 
woman coverlet weaver in southeastern Pennsylvania, i.e., in Lancaster 
County. He lists alphabetically the various weavers, gives the cost of pro- 
duction, and presents a fascinating translation by Dr. Edward E. Fogel of 
Solomon Kuder’s Der Praktische Familien-Faerber. He treats also the 
practical aspect of producing dyes. All told, his study, although it contains 
some typographical errors and lacks essential summaries and effective or- 
ganization, is a major contribution to the recent literature on Pennsylvania 
German art. 

The thirty-five pages of Buffington’s article are “intended to be a pre- 
liminary report of the geographical distribution of the variable features of 
the phonology, morphology, syntax, and vocabulary of the Pennsylvania 
German dialect spoken in the various sections of Pennsylvania.” It is a 
continuation of Reed’s and Seifert’s investigations. The study, “a valuable 
and scholarly piece of work,” according to Dr. Barba, required travel of over 
4,000 miles and the interviewing of eighty-two informants. The author, al- 
though he admits the inconclusive character of his work, has nevertheless 
taken a step in the right direction. What annoys the reviewer more than 
anything else is his inconsistency in orthography, still a great problem in 
the accurate study of the Pennsylvania German dialect. For example, Buffing- 
ton uses the letter R to represent the personal pronoun, but omits it when 
it has vowel quality and when it is pronounced just a little. Mr. Buffington 
has started a trend, but much needs to be done before the linguistic truth 
can be reached. 

Dr. Arthur D. Graeff’s “1948 in Pennsylvania German History” concludes 
this striking Yearbook. 

The editor, Dr. Preston A. Barba, because of his painstaking efforts to 
maintain high literary standards, has left his indelible mark on this volume. 
Susquehanna University RussELL W. GILBERT 


James Watt and the History of Steam Power. By Ivor B. Hart. (New York: 
Henry Schuman, Inc. [c. 1949]. Pp. xiv, 250. $4.00.) 


The author has not only presented an interesting and vivid description of 
an important step in the development of our industrial life; he has succeeded 
in making the fact clear that great inventions are generally due to the tireless 
efforts of many persons, and are not the product of a single individual. He 
has also shown his readers that new machines, new methods, and new 
processes usually result from the pressure of necessity rather than from the 
sheer pleasure of invention. 

Man as a hunter required only simple tools and weapons, such as the 
stone hammer, the bow and arrow, and the spear; but as a tiller of the soil, 
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as an industrialist, and as a miner he needed more complex machines. Chief 
among these was a machine that could supply him with water and that could 
prevent flooding of the mines. 

In the early days water was raised from a low to a higher level by means 
of crude buckets that were operated by man or animal power. As the quantity 
of water to be handled, and the height to which it had to be raised, increased, 
larger sources of power became necessary. This need stimulated the de- 
velopment of steam power. 

The evolution of the steam engine is traced through the experimental 
work of Della Porta, Solomon de Caus, Papin, and others to the practical 
steam pumps of Thomas Savery and of Thomas Newcomen. 

After much study and experimentation James Watt, an instrument maker, 
improved the existing pumps to such an extent that he is often credited with 
the invention of the steam engine. His ability and originality are further 
emphasized by the fact that he invented and built testing instruments to carry 
on his investigations. When Watt devised means of converting the reciprocat- 
ing motion of the piston into rotary motion, he made possible the application 
of the steam engine to manufacturing processes, thus promoting the with- 
drawal of industry from the homes to the central plant. 

The author has enriched his book by surrounding the central theme with 
a description of the cultural and scientific life of the period, and by including 
interesting accounts of many of the personal problems that entered into the 
lives of Watt and his contemporaries. 

This book will make an excellent addition to the library of the engineer 
as well as to that of the general reader. 

Bucknell University Warren D. GARMAN 


Joseph Benson Foraker: An Uncompromising Republican. By Everett 
Walters. [Ohio Governors Series, I.] (Columbus, Ohio: Published by 
the Ohio History Press for the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, 1948. Pp. xiii, 315. $3.50.) 


The name of the subject alone would have been an adequate title for this 
thin biography of 315 pages, first in the Ohio Governors Series. Joseph 
Benson Foraker’s career is not one to inspire the devotion of students or to 
stir the historian to years of research. The story that Dr. Walters has pre- 
sented will not need to be redone. Its greatest value, perhaps, lies in its 
illustration of the barrenness of American politics as exemplified by many 
of its leaders in the closing years of the golden age of industry, less aptly 
called “the Gilded Age.” 

Dr. Walters in twenty chapters traces Foraker’s life from his birth on an 
Ohio farm on July 5, 1846, to his death in Cincinnati one May morning in 
1917. The ingredients are exciting enough—soldier in the Civil War, governor 
of his state, leader in Republican national conventions, chief figure in many 
political duels, member of the Senate, advocate of imperialism, and friend or 
foe (or both) of such national figures as John Sherman, Mark Hanna, Wil- 
liam McKinley, Warren G. Harding, Theodore Roosevelt, and William 
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Howard Taft—but the tale is in many ways discouraging. Foraker no doubt 
possessed many gifts and some sincerity, but his gifts were mostly employed 
on speakers’ stands to give the voters what they wanted to hear, and his 
sincerity rarely rose above the level of partisanship. In his younger days he 
waved the bloody shirt to shreds, and in his mature political years he became 
the dauntless warrior who manned the bastions of big business to fight off 
the evil men who would regulate the swelling corporations. He was un- 
conscious of the changing forces in the nation and unaware of the unrest 
that was rising under him. To him reformers—Democrats in general, and 
Tom Johnson of Cleveland and Golden Rule Jones of Toledo in particular—- 
were but prattling Communists and Socialists. Yet Foraker had his virtues 
and his gifts; he could talk of honest elections and of efficiency, and he could 
defend the friendless colored soldiers in the Brownsville affair. His basic 
difficulties were that his guiding star was one of shifting personal ambition 
that gave him no solid ground on which to walk and that his horizon was 
limited by partisan politics. He retired from public office frustrated and dis- 
appointed, with the letters of John D. Archbold hanging heavy over his head. 
Reconciliation with Theodore Roosevelt and others of his onetime enemies 
gladdened his last years. 

Dr. Walters tells his story in a straightforward manner. He records the 
sorry details of political intrigue with care and without sermon and follows 
objectively the circuitous progress of his hero. A careful examination of 
modern studies would have thrown more light on many subjects, such as the 
gold plank of the 1896 platform, the tariff, and the Treasury surplus, than 
can be obtained from Foraker’s Notes of a Busy Life or from Peck’s Twenty 
Years of the Republic. The series is a commendable undertaking. 

Temple University James A. BARNES 


Guide to the Published Archives of Pennsylvania. By Henry Howard Eddy. 
(Harrisburg: Division of Public Records, Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, 1949. Pp. v, 101.) 


This Guide, in pamphlet form, will prove extremely valuable to those seek- 
ing information contained in Pennsylvania’s multi-volumed published archives. 
Publications of this type have earned a very definite place among the prin- 
cipal finding aids that librarians, archivists, and public-records officers should 
provide, because they help to orient scholars, students, and information- 
seekers with respect to the general characteristics of published archival 
source materials, and also because they provide a definite point of departure 
for study, search, and the location of specific information. Congratulations on 
the publication of this aid are therefore in order. 

When read as a whole, the Guide offers the reader sufficient information 
to acquaint him thoroughly with the content and the publication history of 
the published archives, and with certain areas in which the archives may 
prove most useful. It must be remembered, however, that the ordinary 
searcher will not take the time or the pains to read this work thoroughly, 
and that accordingly he will miss much information of value for purposes of 
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orientation. For such inadequate use the faulty construction of the pamphlet 
will be partly to blame. 

The third section of the Guide, the “History of Publication,” contains much 
introductory informational material (such as expanded summary statements 
of general characteristics, “nature of contents” analyses, and “indexing” dis- 
cussions) which would be more serviceable to the ordinary searcher, especially 
the uninitiate, if placed at the beginning of the pamphlet, supplementing the 
very brief “Brief Summary.” In this way sufficient orientation would be given 
in the first pages to permit the searcher to use specific finding lists intel- 
ligently. The introductory material contained in the third section is of suffi- 
cient general interest to warrant its being put in the first section, whereas the 
actual data on the history of publication are almost solely of academic or 
technical interest and are rightly put near the end. This being the case, the 
ordinary searcher may pass by the “history of publication” discussion without 
missing much information of fundamental value for understanding the pub- 
lished archives. 

We may criticize this work, then, because not enough attention was paid 
to organizing it to serve its special purpose and its probable clientele. This 
criticism is, however, a personal one and is quite technical. The Guide, by 
supplying so well a long-felt need, deserves a hearty welcome into the fold 
of finding aids. It should prove exceedingly valuable to anyone who will 
take the trouble to use it intelligently. 

New York State Education Department, Joun H. FLAnDREAU 
Division of Archives and History 


The Land Lies Open. By Theodore C. Blegen. (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1949. Pp. ii, 242. $3.00.) 


Although the title and the first few chapters do not tell us so, yet the 
major concern of this book is the early history of Minnesota. Approximately 
the first half of the volume comprises the detailed itineraries of ten or twelve 
explorers and missionaries in the Great Lakes region west of Mackinac; the 
second half deals ostensibly with the first settlers in Minnesota, but this 140- 
page story is weighted in the center with a 50-page monograph on the 
founding of the University of Minnesota. 

The section devoted to the explorers, though beginning with a non-Midwest 
adventurer, De Soto, includes chapter (or part-chapter) accounts of leaders 
such as Nicolet, Radisson, Joliet, Marquette, Du Lhut, Father Hennepin, 
La Salle, and Jonathan Carver. Although the clear, objective style and well- 
organized facts often arouse narrative interest, yet some of the details are 
unnecessarily minute and there is a meagre amount of interpretation. Un- 
doubtedly some of the material is here newly brought to light, but even the 
casual student of history has the impression that much of this has been told 
before. The style occasionally becomes naively explicit, e.g. ; “Father Hennepin 
was born in 1640 in the village of Ath, Belgium. More than three hundred 
years have passed since that time .. .” (p. 40). Niagara Falls is “one of 
the most famous sights in America” (p. 41). Two inaccuracies appear to the 
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present reviewer, and though not serious in themselves, they suggest that 
other passages might be scrutinized for accuracy. On page 16, the author 
states that Nicolet in 1634 “stepped ashore at Green Bay.” Aside from the 
fact that Green Bay was non-existent at the time, the place of landing 
specified is not correct: Nicolet stepped ashore about fifteen miles down the 
bay at a point later known as Red Banks. Also, on page 32 the author states 
that Joliet and Marquette “. . . followed the Fox River to its end in a little 
lake. Here they had to carry their canoes and supplies a long way overland. 
...” The portage is river to river and actually only a distance of two miles. 
In the latter part of the book there is a good chapter on the New England 
contribution to Minnesota; and the account of the University’s long parturi- 
tion is meticulous and no doubt valuable, but its scope and bibliographical 
apparatus seriously overbalance the less elaborate treatment elsewhere. 
Homespun realism characterizes the farmwife’s 1873 diary of a thirty-five- 
day journey, quoted in its entirety. One chapter deals with a few “pioneers 
of the second line,” #.e¢., the early social planners, reformers, and public 
benefactors. The concluding portion of the volume is a coda of Minnesota 
historical development with an obligato of state pride. 
Bucknell University ALLAN G. HALLINE 


Quaker Education in Theory and Practice. By Howard H. Brinton. [Pendle 
Hill Pamphlet, Number 9.] Revised edition. ({Wallingford, Pennsyl- 
vania:] Pendle Hill, 1949. Pp. viii, 114. $1.00.) 


Since this is the best (repeat: best) book ever written on the theory and 
practice of Quaker education, it is a cause for rejoicing that it is back in 
print. Those who know this little classic, first published ten years ago, will 
recall that it consists of an introductory statement on “the aims of educa- 
tion” which reveals the author’s broad philosophical grasp of a controversial 
subject; an authoritative eleven-page explanation of the nature of Quakerism 
not matched anywhere in Quaker literature for lucidity and incisiveness; a 
most useful outline history of Quaker education in the British Isles and 
America; a knowledgeable and perceptive analysis of Quaker educational 
policies in the past; and a prophetic forecast of the probable lines of future 
development in Quaker education. Anyone seeking to understand the dis- 
tinctive character of Quaker life over the generations will find more clues in 
this book than in any other volume of comparable size. 

Having unburdened himself of this encomium, the reviewer feels himself 
under some perverse necessity of pointing out a flaw in the book. The best 
he can do, however, after diligent search, is to call attention to a lone mis- 
print carried over from the earlier edition: 1717 for 1817 in the reference to 
Westtown School on page 58! A more fruitful exercise is to compare this 
text with the earlier one and note some of the emendations and additions. 
Having in mind, no doubt, the shortcomings of too many contemporary 
Quaker meetings, Howard Brinton observes that “a message appropriate to 
a forum or discussion group is not appropriate for a meeting, the primary 
purpose of which is to wait upon God” (p. 13). In his discussion of Quaker 
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testimonies, he substitutes the word harmony for pacifism, feeling that the 
latter term has acquired “an unfortunate negative connotation” (p. 16). To 
the sketch of Quaker boarding schools he has added an interesting note on 
the Kimberton school in Chester County which “operated with no rules 
except the golden rule” (p. 35). The enrollment in Friends schools, one 
notes, has risen from 7,400 in 1940 to 9,041 in 1949, while the percentage of 
Friends in the student body has dropped from twenty to fourteen ; the propor- 
tion of Friends in Quaker colleges has remained constant at about eighteen 
per cent (pp. 36, 38). : 

Perhaps the most significant recent development in Quaker education is 
hinted at under the heading of equality of educational opportunity between 
the races. Whereas the first edition read, “Except in some of the earlier 
elementary schools [Friends] have generally favored separate schools for 
whites and Negroes,” Howard Brinton is now able to say, “In some Friends 
schools Negro students are admitted” (my italics). Against the earlier ex- 
perience of a Friends school which “admitted one Negro and as a result 
lost a considerable part of its patronage,” he can point to another prominent 
Quaker school which “after hesitating to admit Negro students discovered 
that their inclusion made no difference.” He concludes that “the practice of 
racial discrimination is so clearly contrary to Friends principles that the 
removal of prejudice should be a primary objective in Quaker education” 
(p. 72). The implications of Quakerism for educational theory and practice 
are still unfolding themselves. 

Swarthmore College FREDERICK B. TOLLES 


Titans of the Soil: Great Builders of Agriculture. By Edward Jerome Dies. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. ix, 213. 
$3.50.) 


In this volume the purpose is “to sketch in broad outline the lives and work 
of a selected group of men, each of whom, in his own way, made a priceless 
and enduring contribution to the advancement of our agriculture and, in many 
instances, to world agriculture.” Seventeen men are considered in separate 
essays, and twelve others are grouped together in a final chapter. In a 
prefatory essay the general relation of a more abundant food supply to the 
forward impulses of civilization is noted, but in the remainder of the book 
this argument is largely left to implication rather than sustentation. 

In reading these essays anyone familiar with the subjects will meet state- 
ments made as facts which will make him murmur, “I wonder,” and in a 
few places he may exclaim, “I don’t believe it!” Most of the disturbing state- 
ments may be true, but the entire absence of specific documentation puts the 
burden of proof on the conscientious reader. In some instances the accuracy 
of statements is dependent on the meaning of a word, and in others the 
statement is so phrased that the author takes no responsibility. Examples of 
the first are the assertions that Jefferson “introduced horizontal or terraced 
plowing” and that he “introduced the practice of having the moldboard cast 
entirely in iron instead of wood.” Here much depends on the meaning of the 
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verb “introduce,” and it can certainly be argued that the statements are con- 
trary to the facts. An example of the second is the statement that Washington 
“is credited with being the first farmer to cultivate pecan trees.” 


In essays of this type other writers using the same data might derive 
somewhat different conclusions. In the case of Henry L. Ellsworth the in- 
clusion of his large-scale land-speculation activities would have provided a 
more adequate background for an interpretation of his career. In some of 
these essays the facts, if considered from a long-time view, would seem to 
be more significant than they are represented to be. The rdle of the agricul- 
tural fair of Elkanah Watson in American life is an example. In order to 
emphasize the work of George Harrison Shull, and thus justify the selec- 
tion of him as the principal figure in the story of hybrid corn, inadequate 
recognition is given to the many other men involved in a story that goes 
back at least to 1694 when the fertilization process in corn was first dis- 
covered by the Dutch botanist, Camerarius. 


In the fourteen pages of references the items include both writings on and 
by the men concerned, but the basis of selection is not made clear. Some of 
the sources are inadequately identified. A notable omission is A. Richard 
Crabbe’s The Hybrid-Corn Makers (1947). 


The volume is very readable. It may be used as supplementary reading in 
history courses, and it will have a wide and extended vogue among those 
professing an interest in reading about the development of agriculture. Except 
that rural Pennsylvania is part of the American agricultural empire, the 
book has no bearing on Pennsylvania history. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture Everett E, Epwarps 


Simon Cameron’s Adventure in Iron, 1837-1846. By James B. McNair. 
(Los Angeles 5, California: The Author, 818 South Ardmore Avenue, 
1949. Pp. xii, 160. $3.85.) 


Only about half of this book has any reference to the iron industry. In- 
stead of an Adventure in Iron, it might more accurately be called “Addi- 
tional Biographical Notes Respecting Simon Cameron,” written by a descend- 
ant of his partner in the iron business, in an effort to vindicate that partner’s 
reputation and to publicize Cameron’s dishonesty. This purpose is not ap- 
parent at the beginning of the book, for there the author admits Cameron’s 
diligence, ambition, and ability to attract influential sponsors. 

Cameron early learned the printing business and was able to obtain state 
contracts, but his financial activities were concerned chiefly with canals, 
railroads, and banking. S. F. Headley persuaded him to form a partnership 
in the iron business which included McNair, an ironmaster. The firm 
acquired the Nescopeck Forge and Columbia Furnace. Headley left the firm 
and Cameron became its financial adviser, selling its products to railroads 
and sharing the losses and profits equally with McNair, who managed the 
ironworks, for which he received an annual salary of five hundred dollars. 

McNair produced first-class iron, much of which was sold to various rail- 
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roads. When the iron business suffered financial reverses, Cameron told 
McNair that it was the latter’s sole responsibility to raise money. Thereupon 
MeNair sold his half interest in a general merchandise store and later sold 
his farm, putting all the proceeds into the firm. He finally became bankrupt. 
Cameron, although powerful and wealthy, gave no aid to McNair or to their 
joint business. 

The evidence presented in this publication is insufficient to determine 
whether McNair lacked financial judgment or whether he was swindled by 
a ruthless cheat. It is the firm belief of his descendant, however, that his 
ancestor’s financial downfall was due solely to Simon Cameron. 

The references in the book to some of Cameron’s practices, such as his 
taking credit for the accomplishments of others and his nepotism while Sec- 
retary of War, rise to a climax of direct, forcible condemnations. Among 
the latter the author mentions the Winnebago Affair, in which Cameron 
swindled the Indians, and President Lincoln’s and Thaddeus Stevens’ reflec- 
tions upon Cameron’s integrity, none of which, however, has any bearing on 
the iron industry. 

In its account of McNair the book clearly portrays the trials of a skillful 
ironmaster, due in part to hard times when even good iron could not be 
sold at a profit, in part to dishonest partners, and in part to badly drawn 
legal contracts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. RosEBUD TESCHNER SoLis-CoHEN 


The Department of State: A History of its Organization, Procedure, and 
Personnel. By Graham H. Stuart. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949. Pp. xi, 517. $7.50.) 


We have here a survey which begins with the Committee of Secret 
Correspondence of the Continental Congress in 1775 and which ends with 
the appointment of Acheson as Secretary of State in 1949. In the intervening 
space the reader is provided with thumbnail sketches of the Secretaries and 
their subordinates, as well as with accounts of the numerous reorganizations, 
discussions of the problems met during each presidential administration, and 
explanations of the policies decided upon. The footnotes indicate that only 
printed sources were used. 

The division of space is interesting. Emphasis is definitely on the more 
recent period, especially since 1933. Many users of the volume will no doubt 
wish that more attention had been devoted to some of the pre-1933 events. 
Most of the pages dealing with events after 1933 are filled with minutiae 
about reorganizations and the everchanging personnel of this office and that 
division. if it be granted that the work is supposed to be a rapid summary of 
the history of the Department, this reader is constrained to say that the part 
dealing with events before 1933 is much more successful than the part dealing 
with events after that year. The latter bogs down into the kind of material 
to be found in a telephone book or a departmental directory. This is perhaps 
the worst fault in the book, although one also finds fuzziness in idea and 
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statement here and there; as, for instance, on pages 19 and 24, where the 
author is not clear whether the declaration of 1793 was a neutrality procla- 
mation or not. These few citations of weak places in the armor of the volume 
do not detract from the general worth of the work as a whole. On the con- 
trary, it is a valuable piece of writing and deserves a wide reading. The 
reviewer is glad to recommend it to the historian, to the political scientist, 
and to the general reader. 

Inasmuch as this notice is appearing in a Pennsylvania journal, it is meet 
that something be said about the relationship of the topic to the Keystone 
State. The Secretaries hailing from Pennsylvania—Pickering, Buchanan, 
Black, Knox, and Marshall—are given the following estimates by the 
author. Pickering “still enjoys the dubious distinction of being the only Sec- 
retary of State who was dismissed from office,” says Stuart on page 33, 
although he seems to assert the same thing about Robert Smith of Mary- 
land on page 47. Buchanan did a good enough job as Secretary to be able 
to use his record as a stepping-stone to the Presidency (p. 108). Black was 
hardly in office long enough to make much of a mark, but he stood loyally 
for the Union (pp. 127-128). Knox does not rate very high from the stand- 
point of policy; his influence on departmental organization, however, places 
him in the top half dozen Secretaries (p. 223). “Secretary [George C.] 
Marshall’s outstanding services . . . unquestionably assured him a position 
among America’s great Secretaries of State” (p. 464). Thus, despite several 
able men, Pennsylvania’s contribution cannot compare with that of New 
York, which includes Jay, Van Buren, Marcy, Seward, Fish, Evarts, Root, 
Bacon, Lansing, Colby, Hughes, and Stimson—many of whom were giants; 
and hardly with that of Massachusetts, which includes John Quincy Adams 
(called in chapter five the Department’s greatest Secretary), Webster who 
served twice, Everett, and Olney. On the other hand, Pennsylvania produced 
no one as bad as the above-mentioned Smith—‘“one of the Secretaries of 
State whose name is practically forgotten” (p. 47). 

The book makes certain definite impressions upon a reader. In the first 
place, the Department has grown enormously—from a Secretary and two 
clerks in 1789 to 3,767 employees, 7,000 in the Foreign Service, and a budget 
of about fifty million dollars in 1945 (p. 414). In the second place, one cannot 
escape the impact of the author’s reiterations about the dire results that 
followed whenever politics entered the Department. Grant’s stupid selections, 
Bryan’s housecleaning for the benefit of deserving Democrats, and the polit- 
ical appointments of 1933 did our foreign service no good. It is quite obvious 
that Stuart favors the career type of official. Had it not been for the long- 
serving, poorly paid career men, the Department in times past would often 
have been in a sorry plight. Such a low-paid but loyal workhorse was Alvey 
A. Adee, who not only became an institution but acted as a buffer to cushion 
the evil results arising from political appointments. Adee died in 1924 after 
serving fifty-four years and under twenty-two Secretaries. What a man! 
He was one of those bureaucrats we hear so much about. 


Susquehanna University Wut A. Russ, Jr. 
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Proceedings of the Lehigh County Historical Society, Volume XVII. (Allen- 
town, Pa.: The Society, 1949. Pp. 108, 86.) 


This volume, edited by Melville J. Boyer, contains a variety of articles. 
Mr. Britain Roth, in “Diary of a Voyage in the Clipper Hesperus,” presents 
an account of the colorful experiences of his father, William Roth, in a 
voyage from Boston to Honolulu, 1858-59. William J. Wilcox discusses 
“First Treasurer’s Books of Lehigh County,” incorporating in his article an 
assessment list of Allentown for 1813, which will please genealogists. As one 
would expect from Lehigh, there are three pieces in Pennsylvania German 
dialect. To historians the significant article is Alfred Gemmell’s ‘“Man- 
uscripts Shed New Light on Lehigh County’s First Furnace,” a study of 
production and of labor relations at Hampton Furnace, chiefly in the years 
1838-44. 

The volume is indexed, though not exhaustively. In addition there is a 
supplement of eighty-six pages prepared by Reuben C. Pretz which indexes 
volumes I-XV. The format is excellent. 

The Historical Society of York County Henry J. YOUNG 


A Study Guide for American History (Revised), with Pennsylvania Supple- 
ment. By George V. Fagan. (Philadelphia: College Offset Press [c. 
1949]. Pp. vii, 64. $1.30.) 


“This revised edition,” the author writes, “has been modified in the light 
of classroom use. Particular attention has been placed upon the collateral 
readings with the intention of making them more functional. The section 
entitled “Valuable Sources of Information” will prove especially useful to 
teachers and prospective teachers of American History. Specific map informa- 
tion has been added. The text has been brought up to the date of publication. 

To readers of PENNSYLVANIA History the “Pennsylvania Supplement” 
no doubt will be the most interesting part of this generally useful outline. 
This supplement, an outline of the history of Pennsylvania in four units, 
fills some twelve pages of the Guide. At the end of each unit there is a 
list of collateral readings. Here the author has specifically listed, as he should 
have done, A. C. Bining et al., Writings on Pennsylvania History, but 
neither here nor in his generalized list of “valuable sources of information” 
has he so much as mentioned PENNSYLVANIA History. Can it be possible 
that PENNsyLVANIA History, a magazine now beginning its seventeenth 
volume, has published nothing of value either to teachers or to students of 
the history of Pennsylvania? If so, then this notice will help to sell no 
copies of A Study Guide for American History (Revised) with Pennsyl- 
vania Supplement. 


Presidents North Carolina Gave the Nation: Addresses and Papers in 
Connection with the Unveiling of a Monument to the Three Presidents 
North Carolina Gave the Nation. (Raleigh: Commission for a Memorial 
to the Three North Carolina Presidents, 1949. Pp. 61.) 


A rather precise Harvard professor once remarked that Pennsylvania has 
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produced two great men, namely, Benjamin Franklin of Massachusetts and 
Albert Gallatin of Switzerland. He might also have said that Tennessee has 
given three Presidents to the nation: Andrew Jackson of North Carolina, 
James K. Polk of North Carolina, and Andrew Johnson of North Carolina. 
To these three men North Carolina can lay a double claim. Not only were 
they born in North Carolina, but they rose to distinction in a state which, 
until 1796, was a part of North Carolina. 


The booklet now under review is a copiously illustrated and beautifully 
printed souvenir of a meeting held in Raleigh on October 19, 1948, for the 
purpose of unveiling a monument to Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, and 
Andrew Johnson. The principal address was made by President Truman. 
Governor Jim McCord brought appropriate greetings from Tennessee, and 
Governor R. Gregg Cherry formally accepted the monument in the name of 
North Carolina, An introduction for the booklet was written by Christopher 
Crittenden, secretary to the Commission for a Memorial to the Three North 
Carolina Presidents. 


The Painted Tray and Free Hand Bronsing. By Elizabeth S. Hoke. [Home 
Craft Course, XXIX.] (Plymouth Meeting, Pa.: Mrs. C. Naaman 
Keyser, 1949. Pp. 40. $1.50.) 


Here is the latest pamphlet in the series called Home Craft Course. It 
is elaborately illustrated. 

“Of all painted tin,” the author writes, “the tray is the most sought after 
for designs and its general usefulness. Their decorations were vividly dif- 
ferent... . 

“In Pennsylvania we find distinction in design even in counties. Collections 
bought in and around Lancaster County are very different from the early 
pieces found in York County. This comparison is made by tracing pieces 
known to have been purchased in each locality and are now in possession of 
fourth and fifth generations.” 


List of Documents Concerning the Negotiation of Ratified Indian Treaties, 
1801-1869. Compiled by John H. Martin. [Special List No. 6, Publica- 
tion No. 49-31.] (Washington: The National Archives, 1949. Pp. iii, 175.) 


Here is a list of documents that should greatly aid the study of the rela- 
tions of the United States Government with the Indian tribes that came under 
its jurisdiction. “The list,” the compiler writes, “includes all documentary 
materials in the records of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (Record Group 75) 
and the Office of the Secretary of the Interior (Record Group 48) that are 
easily identifiable as throwing light on the authority, intent, and understand- 
ing of the men who negotiated these treaties. . . . Some three hundred and 
seventy treaties with Indian tribes had been formally ratified or perfected 
and proclaimed as part of the law of the land before the making of treaties 
with Indians was discontinued in 1871.” 
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Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the Maritime Labor Board. Compiled 
by Caroline W. Hiatt and Salvatore D. Nerboso. [Preliminary Inventory 
No. 20, Publication No. 49-28.) Washington: The National Archives, 
1949. Pp. iii, 7.) 


National Archives Accessions, No. 38, April 1-June 30, 1949. (Washington: 
The National Archives, Publication No. 50-2, pp. 19.) 
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Pennsylvania History Studies 


Scholarly, yet popularly written, pamphlets dealing with 
the history of Pennsylvania, especially adapted for the use of 
school and college classes. 


A Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans 
By Russell W. Gilbert (Out of print) 


The Quakers—A Brief Account of their Influence 
on Pennsylvania 
By W. W. Comfort 


The Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania 
By Guy S. Klett 


FIFTY CENTS EACH 


Order from the 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 373, GeTtysBurG, Pa. 








ATTENTION! 


Show your interest in the history of your state by urging your 
friends, acquaintances, and fellow citizens to join the Pennsylvania 
Historical Assoctation, and to become interested in its work. Use this 
form: 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 








(Name of individual or society) (Address) 


hereby apply for membership in the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion, which includes a subscription to PENNSYLVANIA History. I en- 
close my check as indicated below: 


[] Annual individual membership _- $ 3.00 
[] Annual institutional membership ____..$ 3.50 
[] Annual sustaining membership $10.00 
[} Lite membership —..._..__.__.___aa 


Please make checks payable to the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation and mail to the Secretary, Philip S. Klein, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 
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